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MODERN BATTLEF 


Units in Action in the Second World War 


By MAJOR PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This book tells the authentic story of a dozen or more battles ranging 
from the campaign in Poland down to the air-borne attack on Crete. In 
addition to showing the broad picture of these campaigns the book also 
shows what went on in units as small as the platoon. 

In some instances the accounts are based on the personal stories of partici- 
pants and in all instances the facts were checked against authentic sources. 
The chapters of Modern Battle have been printed as articles in The Infantry 
Journal during the past two years. For the book the author has made the 
necessary changes and corrections to bring the account up to date on the 
basis of later information. 

Modern Battle is a book on today’s war for soldiers of all grades—from 
private to general. 





Plenty of Maps $2.00 Postpaid 
No. 298 on The Journal booklist 
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Field Service Regulations—Operations 
(FM 100-5) 


Field Service Regulations—Administration 
(FM 100-10) 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual—The Staff and Combat Orders 


(FM 101-5) 


In One Handy Book 


The three main guides of war used by our Army. Completely up to date, 
including the use of armored forces, parachute troops, air-landing troops, 
air-task forces, and combat in mountains, jungles, and deserts by the com- 
bined arms of air and ground. 624 Pages; $1.25. 


Ask for it at your Post Exchange or order direct from The JOURNAL mentioning No. 276 
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The great objective of ending the threat from the armed forces of international gangsters hi iS 
been stated in the plainest and most forceful terms by our Commander-in-Chief. Rule by Nazi 
and Nipponese terror must be banished from this earth without chance of return. That is our 
aim and our job. And it’s not a job we can finish off-hand with a battle or two in a few months 
of fighting. 

It is no news at all to the leaders of our Army that the Jap and the Garman are hard-fighting 
soldiers. They have had that name for a long time, even to the point of exaggeration. We knew 
the Boche for a fighter in our first war against him. And we know what the Nazi has done since 
he first began war in earnest. Of the Jap we know how he fought against Russia early in the 
century. We know of his wide experience of war in China since his first “so sorry” act ten years 
ago. Indeed, we know, from the beginning, that the treacherous Pacific enemy, like the treach 
erous European enemy, is a fighting soldier. But we know, at the same time, he’s not good 
enough to end what he’s trying to do. 

The fact that we're facing, to east and west, a foe in no way second-rate, who knows how to 
day’s warfare is fought because he has been long in the field can mean no short, sharp series of 
victories and then the finish. It means, our smashing of the Jap and his Nazi masters, a scrap 
that may last.for years before we and our Allies have ended the job. 

We remember, for one thing, that we're still building our Army, though it has great strength 
in men and machines already. We think, too, of the flow, only now running faster and faster, 
of guns, planes, tanks, and ships—a torrent of the tools of war in the end, but not for a while. 
And we ® think of this war_interms of thousands of miles of air and ocean—but of air and ocean 
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the-Axis_powers have killed whatever honor 
able rules of conduct had f6r battle. ‘her we' ve seen from what our Jap 
foes have dope i in Ch 1ey have st tive With an insane frenzy to do against 
our own possessions a hey have as Hitle thought as the Nazis of fighting with 
what soldiers or onor. A fapétic Gichts with distortion and destruction in his 
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Well, this war is ses WazhtxtNipponese fighters who know no rules. And so long 
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as we remember it, CG ea a use Whatever it takes to knock such fighting out for 
the count, we'll win our Batéles, an with our Allies we'll clean up the face of the world. 


We should not get the x either, that simply because the Jap is a little man, or the German 
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traditionally a follower, or because our men and teams have consistently beaten them both in 
athletic events, that they have any weakness in campaign or combat. The hardened Japanese 
soldier is tough, and so is the Nazi. But it’s simply a toughness that comes through training— 
it's nothing they are born with. The German or Jap recruit, unless he happened first to be a 
worker or an athlete, is as soft and flabby as any. Indeed, his physical condition will not meet 
the average of the American soldier. 

The Jap has the extra disadvantage of being a runt. But a runt who is strong can fight, as we 
know from experience in every sport. He can march and he can fight, and his smallness is no 
particular disadvantage in the air or on the sea. His runtiness also makes him cocky, and makes 
him hate the taller races of the earth, even though there are tall Japs in some regions. 

It’s well to remember, too, that the Jap, for all his imitativeness and his failure to improve on 
the inventions he has taken from our civilization, believes with an unshakable faith that he’s 
the best man on earth. Though we know that the Nazi thinks this way because he’s been told 
it so often, it is something we in America seldom stop to think of concerning the Jap. We've been 
sure in our hearts that ours is the best way of life, and the best land with the best people in it, 
despite our faults. We're sure of it now beyond doubt. But never does the average Jap—and 
certainly not the Japanese soldier—see an American, or an Englishman, or a Russian, or for that 
matter even a German, without looking down upon him in his mind as he looks up at him with 
his eyes. The little brown Jap is taught from his childhood that his is the superior race of the 
earth—that white men are bragging scum, unfit to step upon the ground of the islands where the 
sun also rises. 

Not until such ideas die in their world, dj 
time for breath. And we, with Britain and China an 
join in the fight, are chosen to make those Keas die. 
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behind islands that know at last their placW Samodern : SS. of our arms, now be 
ginning its fight, shall smash alike the little Jap wad his mastePNRe Tall their toughness is 
tired out and softened again, and their le haveteagned that the is e to be shared 






and built up, not grabbed and exploited. a ) 
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ades, we take it up knowing it for the gregrtask Tt is, and’k sapnriesfor just what they 
are. We know them across the Atlantit_ and acrosstBoy “ap pe rps, tough, fanatical 
foes. We know them as foes whose ideas cannotfive if Rose ways and we eapons 


of fighting can never in the end stand up to our own fhe f es dah may be loud for a 
while. But before it’s over they'll be drowned out forever by good American razzberries 
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The First Duty of a Leader 
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The proper training of troops in their combat tasks means only one thing. It means a com “— 
plete and thorough training in the latest methods of warfare officially approved. It means bel 
eager and immediate desire on the part of every leader of every rank to learn the newest dutie 

ways of warfare. roe 

This requires every commander of fighting troops to lose no time in seeing that the new to 
methods are learned by every subordinate leader under his orders. And it means that every J ;. ,, 
commander himself must put the immediate study of new doctrines of war as his foremost J ¢,Jd 
duty, and gain at the earliest moment the complete familiarity with up-to-date tactics that his T 
place as a leader of men in battle demands. @ nad 

The requirement of this knowledge must take its place ahead of every other duty simply | },,¢ . 
because it is more vital in importance than every other duty. No duty of administration and Cons 
no other duty of training can rank before it. And certainly no personal sacrifice of hours off Lanes 
duty, so long as a man takes time to eat and sleep, is too great to give toward the main study ase 
of a soldier—which is learning how to fight. His 

There is no short route to tactical knowledge. There is no by-pass around the FSR or the WY. 
Infantry Field Manuals. The man who would be a leader fit to command must tackle them J jhe 
and learn what they have within them. And this can’t be done through a couple of lectures J 
or a few brief digests. For the stuff of our tactical manuals has already been digested before §@ Ty, 
it was printed and issued, to the point where many of its paragraphs could form the text for J our 
an hour's lecture. -_ 7 

Nor can the essence of fighting contained in a tactical manual be absorbed from a hasty J },j. 
skimming. It has to be learned. And every leader must learn it. And then he must learn to wt 
apply it. Both of theseghinegshe must do and do thoroughly before he is a leader for modern oii 
war in any Re learning<dié must doyjargely by himself, through the work and Wi jee 
unders htpd—and op his own fime if there isn’t any other time available. tod 
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our own tactical lestopmest For ouk ow arwry-Rew manuals have been issued “WR oy; 
and others age soon‘apceome= Advance noffifial articlé=based on tentative drafts of these WR Ar, 
books have W§peared form Abi dn a year in every JNFANTRY JouRNAL. From Benning are "¥% its¢ 
issued continuously tdzexe +, regime separate unit monthly training bulletins Ro 
and troop-school p Chief of Ipfantry’s office issues intelligence bulletins to in- WR tac 
form our ar ents §n_fo per infantry~Mspecially as they have demonstrated in (Wy bes 
battle i NTRY Jowgnag, theugh not an official medium, is making, as it hasin We 
the in th urg, thy tte fe effort to obtain and publish material that will be 9 pli. 

of additional help tewa Pwnage Pia | this * ‘From the Chief's Office” department [ the 
is a detailed sam areal Sy ining aids, an@ a number of other articles of direct (i me 
tactical and traini cer cpt x the 


To assist the hig making absolutely certain that all this material for 
training in today's mB : combat is put into immediate use, is the constant 
flow from The Infantry School of graduates of the present courses. These men are qualified 
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to prepare problems, carry out tactical exercises on the ground, and act as instructors in unit 
schools. 

Then, with all these means of gaining and spreading the latest official methods of today’s 
American warfare there is no excuse for a commander who neglects this first of his military 
duties. There can be no acceptable reason for such failure. This foremost duty goes down to 
the squads—and up as high as command of troops may go. No commander of fighting men 
’ @ is exempt. And no such commander can possibly have too thorough a knowledge of how war 
Y I is to be fought. The words of Bacon that “a man is but what he knoweth” apply a hundred 
t 1 fold to leaders of men in battle. 

: The commander who leaves unopened, or merely dips into the modern handbooks of battle 

made for his guidance and use, or who does not see to it that these latest directives.on com 
@ bat get immediately down to his troops, is as guilty of neglect of duty as if he had gone absent 
| from his station. And he were better absent from his duties and his Army than with it as an 
ignorant leader in war. For it is the leader who doesn’t know, the leader whose grasp of 
tactical methods is inadequate—it is this man who throws away lives and equipment in war. 
His are the mistakes that end in loss and panic. His are the errors that in the main lose battles. 
It is true, as Thomas Fuller once said, that “knowledge without practice makes but half 
the artist.” War is not simply a matter of learning. Application in hard and repeated training 
must follow the reading and learning of modern methods as our tactical manuals give them. 
The book first, then the troops and the training area. But what has been too often seen in 
our areas of training so far is practice without enough knowledge. 

The commander who thinks that a day of maneuvers is lost when his troops in trucks, or 
his tanks, do not cover two hundred miles is as lacking in his knowledge of modern tactics 
as one who might charge his troops at a tank with bayonets. The commander who keeps his 
troops on roads and in trucks (whether armored or not) eomtac 
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CB as in deo 0 methods of attack, 
1 or his IFM. 

It is true that a mass of the new basic materiyls on\the figRtimg f our branch and 
our Army as a whole have re sthe busiest year the 
Army has ever seen. They ha s arising from growth 
itself fought continually for tinfé with the fhost vital d c train of men in 
modern war. But there can never be a Chgite conce of keeping abreast of 
tactics. Troops must be fed, clothed, equipped,s d otherwise Or administratively. But 
beside these duties stands the other, rgt vital of 

The one main remedy for the errors of the mgpth 
plied. There must be no unit commander from k seh 
the official tactical methods of his Army—or_wheqp 
mediately gain it. An Army with the ff¢mendous tashé 
the Nation it is to fight for—can have nb_battle to 

An army is built to fight. It has no other main af@/fltiy 
now fixed in the minds of our wartime combat commanders; And4very leader must now strive 
to know to perfection his one principal job—the job of fighting and winning in battle. 














The Materials Available for Training 


During 1941, three new Infantry Field Manuals 
have been published: FM 7-25, FM 7-30, and FM 7-35. 
FM 7-25 covers the regimental headquarters company 
and combat intelligence and signal communication 
within the rifle regiment. FM 7-30 covers the service 
company and medical detachment, and supply and 
evacuation in the rifle regiment. FM 7-35 covers the 
training and operations of the antitank company of the 
regiment. 

Another manual, FM 7-40, is now being printed. It 
deals with the tactical employment of the Infantry rifle 
regiment, and covers the regimental headquarters and 
staff, troop movements and bivouacs for the regiment, 
and the troop leading and conduct of the regiment in 
attack, defense, and retrograde action. Authority has 
been received to have The Infantry School mimeograph 
and issue FM 7-40 as a Conference Course training 
bulletin, thus to put a few copies in every infantry regi- 
ment before the year's end. In addition to this, the 
greater part of this manual is appearing in The INFan- 
TRY JOURNAL. 

Another Field Manual nearing completion is FM 
7-55 which will contain infantry reference data. 

These are the official manuals, but there are other 
valuable training aids available. During the past seven 
months The Infantry School has prepared and dis- 
tributed each month a training bulletin, containing ma- 
terial for instructors in troop schools. The bulletins 
distributed so far have covered the organization of the 
rifle regiment; infantry weapons; scouting and patrol- 
ling; infantry signal communication; motor marches; 
and oral field orders. Now in preparation are bulletins 
containing outlines and suggestions for preparing the 
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a general rule, the bulletins describe some aspect of for 
eign organization, matériel, training, or tactical «ox 
trine, or describe some combat experience in the present 
war, and give comments and lessons appropriate to our 
own Infantry. 

A recent program of instruction for NCO schools has 
been prepared. It covers a period of four weeks. It wil] 
be sent to the field from The Infantry School as a Train 
ing Bulletin. 

The InFantry Journat is still another source of 
training information. Though not a training publica. 
tion or an official publication, it serves as a non-official 
additional means of disseminating training material 
rapidly. 

Training films and film strips are excellent training 
aids if properly used. No training film constitutes com 
plete instruction on its subject. It is merely the expls- 

nation or demonstration phase of the subject—some 
times both. It is obvious that a film cannot cover ap 
plication, examination, and discussion. Indeed, it is 
seldom advisable to accept a single showing of any 
training film as a full substitute even for the explanation 
and demonstration phases. Three or four showings 
may be necessary for complete understanding. Even 
then it is often advisable to supplement this with further 
explanation, particularly of those parts of the subject 
that the film may not treat exhaustively. Training films 
may be shown in company dayrooms or in barracks with 
the little 16-mm. projectors and portable screens. The 
local moving-picture theater is not needed. 

Film strips are essentially collections of charts. Each 
one is an outline in pictures and words. From this out 
line and the pictures, the instructor conducts his con 
ference or lecture. Almost always, the small amount of 
anatory matter accompanying a picture needs much 
amylification to get the point over to the group being 
tructed, and this is the instructor’s job. It means that 
e must kw his subject, must see and study the film 
strip in advance, and must prepare his instruction so 


A age best use of the material on the film strip 
‘stgipyoam, be used any place where there is 
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oo a flat surface not in direct sun 
#lont 


2 Vee is a definite place in the training cycle w here 


ining films and film strips should be used if their full 
training value is to be realized. That place in the cycle 
dod necessarily coincide with bad weather. It is 
the place where the film or film strip fits best in the 
course of training. 

These are the training aids immediately available 


The fullest use must toe made of these aids, and others 
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RIFLE REGIMENT 


Troop Movements (Continued) 


PASSAGE OF OBSTACLES AND DeEFILES 
\ regimental commander takes special precautions 
void congestion and delay during the passage of an 
obstacle or defile. If practicable, troops and vehicles 
move at high speed with increased distances through a 
defile and its approaches. When delay cannot be 
avoided, the column is halted without closing up, and 
commanders of march units are notified of the probable 
length of the delay. In the passage of a defile, security 
forces should be holding the exit and the flanks of the 
defile, before the main body begins its passage. A 
march column does not halt in a defile or astride an 
obstacle. If at all possible, it crosses obstacles on a 
broad front to expedite the passage. 

During passage of a defile troops are particularly vul 
nerable to air attack. Therefore the column command 
er takes early action to provide for covering the passage 
of his troops from air attack. He uses AA artillery 
when it is available, but when there is none, heavy ma 
chine guns are set up to provide all-around protection. 

Fordable streams are reconnoitered and additional 
crossings prepared to expedite the passage. A simple 
plan is worked out in advance to cover the actual cross- 
ing and to regain distances on the other side. Warnings 
are posted at fords with treacherous bottoms and roads 
that lead through quicksand or swamps, or their limits 
are clearly marked. 

In crossing bridges, foot troops march without ca 
dence. In crossing a penton bridge, motors travel slowly, 
keep to the center of the bridge, and keep the distance 
prescribed by the engineer officer. March unit com- 
manders see to it that vehicles which exceed t 
maximum-load capacity of the bridge are cut | of 
the column to cross at some other bridge or ferry. 

If an air attack comes during a crossing, all co 
manders of units en route to the bridge haltbeir troops 
to prevent jamming at the approaches. 

When foot troops are to be ferried, they-ere” 
to covered assembly areas near the e 
Here they are organized into tactice 
correspond to the capacities of the boat! 
used. Engineer equipment needed for the crossi 
issued and instructions are given regarding embarking 
and disembarking and conduct during the crossing, At 
the right time an engineer guide leads each Wical 
grouping to the point of embarkation. The engineers 
control the movement from the final assembly area to 
the river. On reaching the embarkation point, troops 
enter the boat or raft as the engineer in charge 
Individual equipment is loosened so that it can Pastly be 
removed. 

Vehicles may be ferried on a standard ponton-raft 
ferry or on some existing or improvised ferry. A small 
vehicle may be floated across by inclosing its chassis 
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to be% 


atkafion points, 
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in a large paulin or,truck cover. Vehicles awaiting 
passage are held under cover at some point where they 
will not block the approaches. Vehicles are loaded as 
the engineer officer in charge directs. In unloading, the 
debarkation point is promptly cleared. 

A regimental commander will often have to march 
his regiment country — during the approach 
march, or thus to reduce its vulnerability to air attack. 
In such cross-country movement the regiment usually 
has a zone of 


across 


To avoid over-extension in 
depth it may march in two or more columns, depend 
ing on the situation and the practicability of the terrain 
for motor movements. 


advance. 


If the regiment marches on an 
exposed flank of the higher unit, its columns are eche- 
loned to that flank. The regimental commander codr- 
dinates the progress of his several columns by pre- 
lines to be reached by them at 
stated times, or by requiring his column commanders 
to make periodic reports of progress, and by making ad- 
justments, halting as he needs to columns that are too 
advanced or lengthening their periodic halts. 


scribing terrain (phase ) 


The regimental commander should regulate signal 
communication within his columns by SOP, supple- 
mented by special instructions when necessary. Stand- 
ing operating procedures of the higher commander 
ordinarily govern communication between his regiment 
and march columns adjacent to it and between his regi- 
ment and higher headquarte rs. 

Communication on the march is normally main- 
tained by radio, motor messenger, visual signals, and 
connecting file es are not established, but 
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rest halts and long halts. Periodic halts are taken at 
regular intervals to rest the men, service vehicles, and 
adjust equipment. Only grave tactical reasons justify 
a commander in skipping any of these regularly sched- 
uled rests. Long halts may be made to avoid excessive 
midday heat, effect a redistribution of troops, and insure 
secrecy. Long halts are also used during forced marches. 

A halted command protects itself by dispersion, and 
by the use of cover and concealment, and the establish- 
ment of march outposts. 

During periodic halts the column gets off the road, 
takes whatever cover and concealment is at hand, and 
rests under the protection of existing security elements. 

When the command makes a long halt, security 
elements (advance, flank, and rear guards) become 
march outposts, modifying their dispositions as neces- 
sary. They occupy critical terrain features controlling 
the approaches to the column, establish outguards or 
lookouts at commanding points, and when necessary, 
send out patrols. A commander selects areas for long 
halts with an eye to the security they afford. Cover, 
concealment, and natural obstacles to mechanized at- 
tack are what he particularly looks for. Areas for long 
halts should be near the route of march. 


Nicut Marcues 
Night marches are extensively used to keep troop 
movements secret, for they are less exposed to obser- 
vation and to air and mechanized attack than day 
marches. On the other hand, they are more difficult to 
control and they are harder on the troops. 
Ordinarily a unit does not undertake a night march 
if there is likelihood of a collision with important enemy 
forces during the hours of —. 
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If the situation allows a prior reconnaissance, the 
route is carefully marked at this time, with special pre. 
cautions at road junctions and crossroads to show the 
route unmistakably. Guides, luminous markers, lime 
tape, or paper strips are all useful. 

If it isn’t possible to mark the route before the march, 
then guides accompany the leading elements. Com. 
manders arrange to pick up guides (and markers) after 
the column has cleared them. 

Regardless of the directional aids the column com. 
mander provides, march-unit commanders are respon 
sible for keeping the right direction. 

The regimental commander’s dispositions for a march 
at night are the same as those he makes for day marches 
except that distances between ‘all elements of his com. 
mand are reduced, connecting files stay closer together, 
and all vehicles, except those necessary for command 
control, reconnaissance, and security, march in the 
regimental motor echelon. It is often feasible for the 
motor echelon to stay in bivouac and then make the 
move in a single bound. 

To facilitate control and communication, special 
means of identification are provided for unit command 
ers, security elements, messengers, patrols, and other 
personnel moving in and out of the column who must 
be quickly and positively identified. White armbands, 
white hatbands, undershirts worn over outer clothing, 
countersigns, and similar devices are all useful. 

A representative of each commander marches with 
the next higher commander. 

The regimental commander uses members of his staff 
to assist in supervising a night movement. They verify 
the route of march of the leading element at frequent 
intervals, especially when changes of direction are 
made. They see to it that close contact is maintained 
een march units and that guides are properly 
post#d and properly instructed. They determine the 
reqson for any unauthorized halt and help to get the 
umn g again. 

In a tactital night march, secrecy is paramount. A 
commander therefore takes measures to preserve secrecy 
he march, during the march, and at 
ch. Neglect of this at any state in 
nd harassment and may also reveal the 
s for which the march is made and thereby 






fhe en 


ioe ify its effect. If a unit happens to be discovered 


while moving to a concealed bivouac, the bivouac is 
eas) etermine. 

Déylight reconnaissance, if permitted, must be con- 
ducted by single vehicles widely separated. If guides 
are posted before the march, they stay concealed during 
daylight and show no lights at night except as author- 

eolumn control. Any activity that might be 
and interpreted as preparation for a march is 
protiibitéd before dark. If the old bivouac is known to 
the enemy, normal activity is simulated during the 
night. A few men and vehicles may be left behind to 
keep up the deception the following day. 
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The regimental commander should cover standard 
measures for preserving secrecy during a night march 
and in bivouac or assembly areas in SOP. He publishes 
the exceptions and special measures in the march order. 
His standard measures may include the following: 










Prohibition of smoking. 

Prohibition of fires and lights except authorized 
night-driving lights and shielded flashlights (SOP 
should prescribe the method of shielding flashlights and 
list those who may use them or who may authorize 
their use). 

Radio silence. 

The carrying of rifles unloaded, including those of 
security elements. 

If illuminated by flares from aircraft, halting and 
freezing of the column until the light dies out. (Troops 
keep their heads down during the period of illumina- 
tion. ) 

Prohibition of fire at hostile aircraft unless the col 
umn is attacked. 

The use of the bayonet in dealing with any enemy 
encountered by security elements. 








The regimental commander disposes his unit in 
concealed bivouac or assembly areas before daylight, 
seeing that arrangements are made to receive the col 
umn in the new area before its arrival. If possible, these 
arrangements are made before the march. But if the 
situation prevents this, the necessary reconnaissance 
of the new area, its allotment to the several units of 
the command, the marking of routes in the area, and 
the posting of guides to meet the column, must be 
undertaken during the march. The guides lead the 
units of the command into the area as fast as they 
arrive. Careful planning is essential here to avoid con 
gestion or confusion. 














difficulty of organizing a ground attack against a ~ 
ing objective in the dark, and the fact that a fright 
march is not undertaken if there is probapility of ql- 
lision with a major enemy force, all com to reduc 
materially the security measures a regimental com- 
mander usually finds it necessary to take-for 
by day. The major dangers he musf“gu 











enemy forces, and prior seizure of his fharc 


by the enemy. 





not be used profitably and are therefore not i 


The concealment given by darkness, the extremre——sonrees_c 
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hostile air observation and attack, hatasagent by smalb 
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At night an advance guard usually consists of rifle 
units and engineers. Infantry se weapogs can 


ded 
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command and control move with an advance guard at 
night. . 

If the leading elements of the advance guard collide 
with the enemy, the support deploys at once on both 
sides of the road and attacks with the bayonet. Fire 
under night-march conditions is difficult to control and 
is usually prohibited. All members of the advance 
guard wear some easily recognized identifying device. 

Approaches to exposed flanks or rear are covered by 
Hank and rear guards as in day marches. Ordinarily 
these security elements are smaller than those necessary 
by day and, like the advance guard, consist only of 
rifle elements and engineers. If a mechanized threat 
exists, roadblocks are established by flank detachments 
and protected by fire. Appropriate allotments of AT 
weapons may be made to flank detachments for this 
purpose. 

When the column is illuminated by flares it halts 
and stands motionless until the flares have died out. 
The fact that the column has been illuminated does not 
mean that it has been discovered. But repeated illumi 
nation usually means that the movement has been seen 
If the column is attacked by aviation, only those weap 
ons specifically designated for the task fire on the at 
tacking planes. 

When the situation permits, a detachment, prefer 
ably motorized, is sent ahead to seize and hold the 
march objective until the arrival of the column. The 
detachment is not dispatched until nightfall. Its per- 
sonnel wear some identifying device that can be readily 
recognized at night. 


Moror MoveMENTs 


When his unit moves by motor, the regimental com 
mander must ditional vehicles from other 
ith his own trans 
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in the leading elements. The minimum rifle strength 
for the advance guard of a reinforced regiment in night 
es march is a rifle company; the maximum is a 
attalion. ao (TE 
The distances between elements of the advahet’ guard 
and between the advance guard and the main body-ere— thes Ao 
reduced. The subdivisions of the advance guard and ° 
the advance guard and the main body are tightly linked 
by connecting files. Only those motors essential for 



















Tha tegj iF opirfander designates a staff officer 


to receive the vehicles at a prescribed point. This may 
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also be designated as a regulating point if it is suitable. 

A regulating point is a selected point from which the 
incoming motor vehicles are distributed to the units to 
be entrucked, provided, of course, that they are so dis- 
tributed. It should be in or near the regimental area 
and on the side of it from which the vehicles approach. 
The place should be easily recognizable and so located 
that troops will not have to move unnecessarily in reach 
ing the points where they are to be entrucked. It 
should be concealed from the air. 

The regimental commander designates a regulating 
officer to take charge of activities at the regulating point 
and also details such personnel to help him as necessary. 

Vehicles are distributed to the various entrucking 
groups according to the number of troops and amount 
of material they each have to load. They are dispatched 
to entrucking points in the order in which they are to 
re-form in column after the entrucking. 

When feasible, guides lead the trucks from the regu 
lating points to the entrucking points. As the first truck 
reaches the regulating point the column is halted and a 
guide from the first entrucking point gets into the first 
truck. The column then moves forward with him as 
guide until the number of trucks allotted the first en 
trucking point has passed, and then the rest of the col 
umn is again halted. A guide from the second entruck 
ing point now gets into the leading truck. This con 
tinues until all trucks have been disposed of as planned. 
The spare trucks are sent to the last entrucking point 
so that they can follow the tail of the last group and 
thus be available to tow or take over the loads of vehicles 
disabled en route. 

When the incoming tracks are 
drivers can’t be sure of 


system of soa 
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When organic vehicles are to form part of the col. 


umn at the entrucking points, each entrucking-g: up F 


commander sees to it that these vehicles are loaded and 
properly placed to begin their movement to the initia] 
point at the right time. 

Movements to the initial point must be planned and 
carried out in such a way as to avoid a jam of vehicles a 
this point or along any stretch of road leading to it 

The organization of a motor column depends pri 
marily on the tactical and traffic conditions likely to 
affect its movement. To facilitate march control, the 
regimental commander may organize the main part of 
his column into serials and march units. To insure tha 
groups leave the area in the right order, and to take 


emergency action to correct serious miscalculations or | 
mistakes, a staff officer is usually stationed at the initial 


point while the column is being formed. The trail 
officer may take over this duty. 

Regimental motor movements are divided into two 
general types — those by infiltration and those with 
march-unit control. Under march-unit control a move 
ment is approximately regularly spaced, either by means 
of prescribed maximum and minimum distances bx 
tween vehicles, by prescribed time intervals, or by both 
Vehicles may be closely : spaced at minimum safe-driving 
distances (close column) or w idely spaced Copen col. 
umn ). 

When secrecy is important and observation from the 
air is to be expected, the infiltration method may lx 
used. This requires regulating the dispatch of vehicles 
and prescribing a maximum and average road speed 
The density prescribed should be such as to give a 
normal trafic density on the route to be followed. To 
sromote deception, drivers may be authorized to pass en 
route, especially where the route to be used is forbidden 
to other traffic moving in the same direction. 
ne regimental commander may use close column 
short nrg§ements at high speed from one concealed 
ocation to another and for night blackout movements, 


especial rly-marked routes. 
WG mn is used the column should bk 


vided inte s/and mareh units with time intervals 
af from*d ree minutes to reduce congestion and 


terference. When the column halts, vehicles in each | 
atch unit clear the center of the road. Distances be 


tween march units are maintained. 

Op@> column may be adopted to reduce the effect 0! 
air atfack, to reduce interference and congestion within 
the column, or for both of those purposes. The desired 


distances between vehicles and units may be obt: 1ined 


_by prescribing a time interval, a maximum and a mini 


distance, or by a combination of these tw: 
methods. /Open column is suitable for use in a daylight 
mare en passive protection against air attack is nec 
essary and when the necessity for the movement ‘ 
greater than the necessity for secrecy. 
During a motor movement the regimental command 
er exercises control principally by means of personne! in 
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vehicles with the column and by personnel stationed at 
ected points along the route. These means are sup- 
mented by radio when available and when the situa- 

n permits, and by visual signals transmitted from 

hicle to vehicle. An airplane may be made available 

the column commander for purposes of march con- 

|. Panels may be used to mark the command post of 
the column or the command posts of serials and the 
he: id and tail of the column for the information of 
friendly air observers. The command posts of column 
and serial commanders are usually at the heads of the 
main bodies of their units. 

Commanders, including commanders of serials and 
march units, have no fixed posts in the column, but go 
where they can best observe the movement and control 
it. Usually each commander should move near the 
head of the element for which he is responsible so that 
he will be one of the first to know of any emergency 
that arises and can take suitable action. 

\ control officer moves at the head of each serial and 
march unit. He regulates the rate of march of his unit 
and keeps it on the route. 

\ trail officer, in a fast-moving vehicle, moves at the 
tail of the column. 

Non-organic trucks sent to an infantry unit for trans- 
portation of its foot elements will usually be accom- 
panied by maintenance vehicles and personnel, suitably 
disposed throughout the column. Consequently the 
regimental commander should dispose his own mainte- 
nance facilities among his other vehicles so as best to 
insure adequate maintenance. For an infantry regi- 
ment, one mobile crew should usually follow the or- 
ganic vehicles of each battalion. The rest of the main- 
tenance section of the transportation platoon should fol- 
low at the tail of the last regimental unit. 

A disabled vehicle is removed from the road if 
ticable. If the men at hand can’t get it off the 


to direct traffic around his disabled vehicfgguntil it 
out of the way. 

The places for any halts to be made en route should 
be selected in advance by the reconngi epartt 
should be prescribed in the regime mander'> 
orders for x march. The periodic ha Id comes 
at points where all vehicles can get off the road. 


longer halts are necessary (as for feeding the mi 
meal or for refueling) the locations selected should per- 


mit clearing the road and also allow for the oper of 


supply vehicles among the vehicles of the colum 


Upon arrival at the destination, the column breaks 


up into groups at a previously selected regulating point. 


Road markers or guides should lead each unit from this 


point to its previously designated oa te 
guides are also stationed to speed movement \nto the ji 


area. ee 


For safety, detrucking should be done simultaneously 


on signal within each march unit and after all vehicles 
are halted. This is particularly important at night. 


here arms 
In moving 


As soon as troops have detrucked and loads have been 
removed from non-organic trucks, they are dispatched 
to a selected initial point where they revert to the con 
trol of their commander. 


SHUTTLING 


The movement of a unit in two or more trips using 
the same vehicles is called shuttling. Since a rifle 
regiment does not have enough vehicles to move all its 
foot troops at one time, any movement of the entire 
regiment in its own trucks involves shuttling. In order 
to move the regiment in two shuttles, extra trucks must 
be obtained. 

All vehicles in the infantry regiment may be con 
sidered a pool of transportation to be used as required. 
But maintenance vehicles, prime-movers, and weapons- 
carriers of tactical units should not ordinarily be used 
to carry troops. 

In shuttling, the regimental commander may use in- 
filtration, or close or open column. He will usually 
find infiltration best, for by this method his vehicles 
move individually to their destination and return with- 
out having to wait for other vehicles to arrive, unload, 
and take their place in close or open column. 

In order to save as much time as possible, the SOP 
of the regimental commander should cover such matters 
as the composition of tactical groupings for each shuttle, 
assignment of trucks, method of loading, and control 
provisions for the several types of marches. He sup- 
plements his SOP as necessary by special instructions. 

In a shuttling movement the regimental commander 
may transport his troops and supplies by motor over the 
entire distance between origin and final destination, or 
he may have his troops to march part of the way. The 
first method_iefas s and simpler to plan 
than the*Second. is a aster and pro- 
vides gdditignal frames arc 
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and a rear guard. Motor-transport terminal areas are 
protected by an outpost. 

Regimental security detachments may be given mis- 
sions that involve technical and tactical reconnaissance 
in addition to their security mission. Technical recon- 
naisance involves such things as examining roads and 
bridges to see whether they can safely carry the loads 
of the column. 

The regimental commander uses small motorized re- 
connaissance detachments (or patrols) for advance re- 
connaissance in his direction of march. They work from 
fifteen to thirty minutes ahead of the advance guard 
and reconnoiter the route over which the column is 
moving and the important intersecting routes. If con 
tact is remote, one or two patrols may be enough. But 
as contact becomes imminent the regimental command- 
er increases the number of his patrols. Advance patrols 
operate under a commander whose 
message-center vehicle always stays on the route fol 
lowed by the column. 

The advance guard of a motor column may consist 
of a point, advance party, support and reserve. The re 
serve is usually omitted in advance guards smaller than 
a rifle battalion and the support tz shes over its functions. 
In advance guards smaller than a rifle company the sup- 
port may be omitted. If the regiment is moving by motor 
in one or more columns, the strength of the advance 
guard of each column may vary from a reinforced rifle 
platoon to a reinforced rifle company. In some situa- 
tions a reinforced battalion may be used as the advance 
guard of a regiment moving by motor in one column. 

The point consists of three or four vehicles, one desig 

nated as the getaway vehicle w hich moves well to the 
rear. The point is held to the size necessary 
for observation. T 


reconnaissance 
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antitank mines and covering them by fire. A unit 
lays mines should establish a traflic- -warning patrol 
keep friendly vehicles from running over the mine: 

A flank guard for a motor column is composed of 
motorized detachments which secure the route of move 
ment of the main body by offering resistance on avenues 
of probable hostile approach. All such detachments ar 
placed under the flank-guard commander who is kept 
informed of the progress of the main body and of any 
hostile threats on his flank. The distance the flank 
guard keeps from the main body depends upon the ter 
rain and the roadnet. It must stay far enough out t 
prevent hostile ground observation of the route of 
march, and in a serious attack to permit the main body 
to prepare for action. 

Flank guards may vary from those the size of re: 
naissance patrols to det achments as large as advance 
The flank guards must usually move out well 
in advance of the main body. On any march that does 
not include a long halt, it will seldom be practicable for 
a small detachment to furnish security at more than one 
point. 

Since flank gue irds cannot expect reinforcement trom 
the main body ‘thes must be made strong enough initial 
ly to accomplish all missions the re gimental comm: am t 
can reasonably foresee. 

The regimental commander will put out a rear guard 
consisting of a rear party followed by a rear point. The 
time-distance from the tail of the main body to the head 
of the rear party is one to four minutes and from the tail 
of the rear party to the rear point is one to two minutes 
The rear guard protects the rear of the main body from 
surprise attack by hostile forces that have faster march 
ing rates. Like the flank guards, it cannot expect rein 
sment from the main body and hence should kx 
enough initially to accomplish its mission. In 
retrograde movements the rear guard may be charged 
ith executygg demolitions prepared by the main body 
hen attack&d, the rear guard disposes itself similarly 
to the advance guard, except that its trucks stay closer 
o the w€rsormel_to permit quick withdrawals. 
¢The regimen sp Semele plan of antiaircraft de 
ténse inglu If an AA warning 

ists in the area ‘through which his column is 


guards. 











warning system. 





rvice 
pe wafg, he is directly connected with it by radio. His 


‘ther measures may include the use of air guards 
throughout his column, in terminal areas, and in secut 
ity de@fthments to the front, rear, and flanks. Friendh 
aviation and AA artillery intelligence service may als0 
assist in this. 

The passive defense measures taken by a motor col 
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s_Viiineinclude concealment, dispersion, deception, anc 
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speed. 


sealment is obtained in terminal areas by the us 


"of woods and camouflage. On the march advantage is 


taken of darkness, fog, low clouds, and the use of smoke 
Dispersion is obtained by taking full advantage of al! 
available parallel routes. Within the column or co! 
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umns dispersion is obtained by the use of infiltration or 
open column. 
In a movement by infiltration, the regimental com- 
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of mander may deceive the enemy by mixing different 
€ types of vehicles, by permitting passing within the col- 
es umn, and by prescribing a lack of uniformity whether 
re his organization is in motion or halted. 
pt Short movements at high rates of speed materially 
vy reduce the likelihood of air attacks. 
ik The regimental commander bases his plans for active 
T defense against air attack upon the location and kind 
to of the defensive means made available to him by the 
of ligher commander. Antiaircraft artillery will often be 
dy stationed at defiles and other critical points along his 
® route of march. If automatic weapons of AA artillery 
n are attached to his regiment, they should be placed in 
C€ the column to protect its most important elements. If 
| 3 no such weapons are at his disposal, the regimental 
es @ commander places his own AA weapons (heavy ma 
or f® chine guns and automatic weapons mounted on ve 
ne WE hicles) to provide protection throughout the length of 
f the column. Asa rule, he will dispose his organic weap 
m ons so they protect the elements to which they belong- 
al heavy machine guns protect their battalions, and field 
ler artillery AA guns protect their batteries or battalions. 
Antiaircraft artillery of 37-mm. and larger calibers 
rd take position at trafic bottlenecks and other critical 
he points along the route of march before the main body 
ad reaches them 
ail The antimechanized protection for a motor column 
eS comprises a warning system and other active and passive 
m defense measures. Reliance for protection against mech 
h anized attack cannot be placed on terrain alone; favor- 
in able approaches should be blocked. Passive antimecha 
be nized defense measures include the use of concealment, 
In natural and artificial obstacles, barriers, AT mines, 
ed persion, and speed. 
dy The regimental commander distributes his antimes 
rly anized weapons throughout his column a heav 
ser concentration in the advance and rear’ guards. A 
flank guard operates on an exposed flank. 
de Upon making contact with hostile mecfanjzed Tits 
ing the column commander may use th of his col- 
| is umn to elude or outdistance the ene 
lis or an alternate route while delaying him with hix AT 
rds weapons. Or, he may undertake an active resista 
ur with all of his means of defense. 
dh; The regimental commander uses _ night tor 
Iso marches in order to preserve secrecy and also as‘a ‘pas- 
sive AA measure. Such marches are also made as part 
-ol of a forced march or in av oiding excessive heat. 
nd Strict march discipline is necessary at night to kee 
units closed up, prevent elements from gettrgr te 
use avoid accidents, and eliminate the unauthorized use 
e is of lights (matches, cigarettes, flashlights, and ° : 
Ike Drivers should be relieved every two hours and be given 
‘all hot coffee. In order to ward off drowsiness they should 


be required to get out of their vehicles and exercise dur 
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ing halts. Vehicle commanders riding beside a driver 
use any practicable means including conversation to 
make sure he stays awake. 


Rar. MoveMENTS 


A regimental commander's orders directing the move 
ment of his unit by rail usually indicate the station(s 
at which the entrainment will take place, the number 
and types of trains, the hours of departure, the detrain 
ing area or destination, and in some instances the de 
training stations. 

In many situations motor elements of his regiment go 
to the destination by road while foot elements go by rail. 

Upon notification of an impending move by rail, the 
regimental commander takes the following steps: 

He issues a warning order. 

He orders a reconnaissance of the entraining area, 
the entraining points or stations, and the routes to the 
several stations. 

He dispatches, when authorized, 1 advance recon 
naissance detachment and cara party to recon 
noiter the detraining area and the new location of his 
regiment and to make the necessary provisions for the 
arrival of the regiment. 

He provides for building loading platforms and ramps 
at entraining points and for the materials to secure the 
vehicles and equipment on the cars. 

He prepares an entraining table, working with a rep 
resentative of the railway transportation service. 

He takes steps to insure the security of his command 
during its movement to the entraining area and during 
entraining. When practicable he takes similar steps for 
the detraining area. 

He details officers to take charge of e: each entraining 
station, charg 
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Weapons-carriers move with their companies. Bat- 
talion communication sections and medical and ammu- 
nition trains move with their battalions. Kitchen and 
baggage trains move with their companies. 

Usually, the regimental executive with one or two 
staff assistants and a small force of rifle elements, ma- 
chine guns, AT guns, communication and medical per- 
sonnel, and the necessary vehicles, will be required in 
the old area for security and administrative purposes 
until the bulk of the regiment has been moved. This 
detachment moves out on the last train. Elements not 
specifically mentioned usually move on the last trains. 

A transportation grouping consists of the troops, 
equipment, and supplies transported on one train. The 
order of entrainment of the transportation groupings of 
the regiment at each entraining point is fixed in ac- 
cordance with the priority of the arrival of the elements 
of the regiment in the detraining area. Each transpor- 
tation grouping includes medical personnel and cooking 
facilities. 

Neither the regimental commander nor the com- 
manders of transportation groupings exercise any con- 
trol over the operation or movement of trains. A repre- 
sentative of the railway service accompanies each train 
and serves as intermediary between the troop com- 

mander and the railway personnel. However, troop com- 

manders are responsible for the maintenance of order. 

The higher commander usually provides the neces- 
sary AA security for rail movements. Such security 

may be an air escort, air control of the area through 
which the movement is being made, AA artillery weap- 
ons mounted on each train, or combinations of these. 

The commander of each transportation grouping sup- 
plements the AA weapons on the train with weapons 
of his own troops. 

Normally eacl 
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The site should be close to the route of march. As far 
as tactical requirements permit, he considers the com 
fort and convenience of his men. 

The site is selected and announced as early as pos 
sible in order that the quartering party may complete 
its arrangements before the arrival of the regiment. 

A regimental quartering party consists of: 

A quartering officer, usually the headquarters com: 
mandant or S-1; 

A medical officer; 

A representative, preferably an officer, from each bat- 
talion, and one representing the other units of the 
regiment, 

A guide, preferably a noncommissioned oflicer, from 
each company. 

In general, quartering parties select the bivouac site 
if this has not been definitely determined by the regi 
mental commander and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for its occupancy; apportion the area among the 
battalions and separate units; reserve facilities for ad 
ministration, supply, and command (interior guards, 
headquarters, infirmaries, supply installations); make 
sanitary inspections and preparations; and guide each 
unit into its area without its having to halt. 

The quartering officer commands the quartering 
party. After reconnaissance, he allots areas to battalions 
and separate units; he reserves locations for regimental 
headquarters, the aid station, and the interior guard; 
and he formulates a plan for the disposition of the 
guard. He gives the time and place for the quartering 
party to assemble after inspecting and preparing their 
sub-areas. (The party assembles shortly before the 
troops arrive, at the point where the regiment enters 
the area.) After the interior guard has been detailed, the 
quartering officer sees that it is posted for the proper in 
stior security and control of the area (sentries over 
water sources, at entrances into the area, and so on ). He 
Akes a sketch of the area showing the location of sub- 
Areas ee for the regimental commander. 

The ical officer examines the sources of the 
water supply and marks the various places for obtain 
inking and cooking, for bathing, and 
es. He also makes recommendations 
location of kitchens and latrines. 






S Battalion representatives sub-allot their assigned 


‘as to companies and detachments, reserving a place 
for battalion headquarters. 

1 ne the company representatives divide their 
areas‘ among the platoons and company headquarters. 
They reserve locations for the company command post, 
company transport (when necessary), kitchens, and 
latrines. They familiarize themselves with the routes 


= =to0=theis, areas. And when their companies get there, 


they met them and guide them to their areas. 

arrival of troops in the quartering area, the 
quartering officer reports at once to the regimental com- 
mander. Battalions and companies, guided by their rep 
resentatives, march to their respective areas. 
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A command in bivouac establishes an outpost to pro- 


vide protection in all directions from which hostile forces 
may have access to the main body. The mission of the 
outpost is to protect the resting command against an 
noyance, surprise, and observation by hostile forces. 


The halt order of the division either provides for an 
utpost under centralized control by naming the out- 


post commander and detailing the outpost troops, or it 
requires column commanders to organize outposts for 


their commands. FM 101-5 has a checklist for a halt 


order. 


The strength of an outpost for an infantry regiment 
may vary from a reinforced company to a reinforced 
battalion. It should be no stronger than is necessary. 
Outposts smaller than a battalion are normally rein- 
forced by heavy machine guns, mortars, and AT weap 
ons. A battalion on outpost ordinarily has AT weap 
ons attached. When artillery is available some may be 
attached to the outpost or disposed in support of it. Engi 
neers prepare demolitions and block favorable avenues 
of approach. Motorized detachments may be used for 
distant patrolling and for intercepting small hostile ele 
ments. 

The regimental commander establishes an interior 
guard to provide local security within the bivouac area. 
This guard is charged with giving warning in the event 
of gas attack or the approach of aircraft or hostile ground 
troops, and with the enforcement of regulations govern 
ing such matters as traffic control, police, use of lights, 
and circulation of civilians. 

Vehicles are dispersed and irregularly spaced, and 
concealed or camouflaged. Shelter tents are not erected 
when disclosure of the bivouac might result. Massing 






Up until very recently the infantry 
smallest unit to establish a formal §j communica 
tions command net with technical méggise_Phat nef, 
extended to the battalions, which meant that » the 
battalion commander down there was exit hea" 
method of communication except messengers. 

It does seem almost incredible that in the epe of 
the battlefield within which the real fightin cokes 
place, there should have been next to no improvement 
in communications since the Peloponnesian War; but 
it has been true, except, of course, in highly stabilized 


or purely defensive warfare. eee di 


The reason, of course, lies in the erent 
ment of all elements in the foremost comb ne. V as peor 


Other arms may sometimes be at rest on the battlefield, 
but the infantry almost never. And even when it is 
temporarily at a standstill, conditions do not permit the 
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of troops or vehicles is prohibited. Restrictions on the 
use of lights are prescribed in orders. Hasty individual 
trenches usually are dug to provide cover in the event of 
air or mechanized attack. 

Antitank weapons not attached to the outpost are 
sited to cover approaches to the bivouac. Machine guns 
not attached to the outpost are sited for defense against 
air attack. Upon the approach of airplanes the interior 
guard sounds the alarm. All standing antiaircraft de 
fensive measures are then put into effect. 

One officer at each headquarters down to include the 
company, and one NCO in each platoon are constantly 
on duty to alert the command in event of attack. All 
units are instructed as to the action they are to take 
when alerted. 

In bivouac, command posts are located within the 
areas occupied by their units, and the next higher and 
subordinate commanders are notified of their location 
Communication within the area is normally by mes 
senger unless the units are widely separated. In this 
event battalions may be authorized to operate radio sta 
tions if secrecy requirements permit. Sound-powered 
telephones may be used to advantage. Battery-operated 
telephones are not installed unless the length of stay and 
the distance between command posts justifies it. Any 
wire laid is recovered for later use. Signal communica 
tion between the regimental command post, the outpost, 
and detached posts is established by the regiment. 

A clean-up party is detailed to inspect bivouac areas 
and halt sites after they are vacated and to correct and 
report any deficiencies they find. On the march, this 
party follows the column and picks up guides, guards, 
and markers not picked up by the trail party. 
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ods as did the corresponding commander in the Battle 
of Marathon, but under enormously more difficult con- 
ditions. 

Recent development in radio has altered this situa- 
tion greatly. While it was developing the modern tank, 
our Infantry found itself up against what looked like a 
stone wall in the battlefield control of these lumbering, 
noisy, deaf and blind rhinoceroses of steel whose col- 
lective and individual activity on the battlefield was then 
mainly a half-blind charging-about in seeking, often 
unsuccessfully, whom it might trample. All of the avail- 
able methods of communications—wire, sound, visual, 
messengers—were alike useless to control tanks once 
their attack was launched. Hence the development of 
radio sets which could be installed in tanks and enable 
each tank commander to communicate with other tanks 
and with higher and lower echelons, was inevitable. 
And when, upon the creation of a distinct armored 
force, the Infantry relinquished responsibility for tank 
development, provision had already been made for 
radio, both voice and key, in every tank. 

The lessons learned there were applicable, both in 
principle and practice, to all infantry troops, and efforts 
to that end have been intensive. The present develop- 
ment program extends radio communication down to 
the rifle platoon, and equipment now under procure- 
ment will accomplish this. 

It goes without saying that in the smaller units, close 
to or actually in the front line, lightweight and small 
bulk are paramount. In the foremost elements portabil- 
ity on the person of an officer or soldier also carrying 
other equipment and having many other duties is essen- 
tial. However, the farther back we go the less critical 
this becomes. The radio equipment of the infantry 
regiment, known as Radio > R131, was eros 
only in the sense therdecouldche moved frome . 
tion to the gether in aeeupte of nye tads. It had naa set 
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Radio equipment soon in hand will remedy most of 
the deficiencies in these three older sets. The infantry 
regiment will have, for its regimental net, a beautiful 
all-purpose radio set designed for operation either from 
a quickly occupied position on the ground, like the old 
SCR-131 and -171, or from a vehicle which may be 
either stationary or in motion. Transmission is by voice 
or key, depending upon the tactical situation, the time 
element, and the range required. It provides direct 
contact not only within the regiment but with practical 
ly any set in the higher command echelons, and with 
any and all of the supporting arms, such as the Air 
Forces, Armored Force, and Field Artillery. 

The Infantry already has in use a vehicular set de 
veloped for use in tanks, permanently installed in a 
special half-ton truck. This set is furnished to AT units 
for use in the AT warning sets and in the AT com 
mand nets down to include AT companies. It works on 
both voice and key, with a range, when required, of 
fifty or sixty miles. These sets also intercommunicate 
directly with the sets of the Air Forces, Armored Force, 
and other associated arms as well as with the regular 
command sets of the Infantry. Since they function 
perfectly on the move, there is continuous contact and 
coérdination among all AT elements both halted and 
on the march, which adds speed and simplicity of con 
trol in the AT team. Decision is translated into action 
with a speed that augurs ill for armored raiders. 

When we come to the smaller units—reaching the 
rifle companies or heavy-weapons companies of the in 
fantry battalion and to the platoons of antitank units 
—equipment good in the higher echelons becomes un 
suitable. The sets are too large and heavy to be carried 
around in these smaller units, and their range is so un 
necessarily great that there isn’t room for them to op- 
erate without creating serious interference. Something 
mych lighter and handier with less range is needed 
up there in front. The same thing is true of parachute 
roops, bo need light and handy communications 
equipmeffs that can go into action as soon as they reach 
ti ground, both for use among themselves and to com 


Cate-with the air. In fact, any radio set which 
wal do or parachute troops will also do very 
well for ine ground infantry. 







a set has been adopted and is being procured 
issue. It weighs about five pounds, receives and 


transmits by voice on a single crystal-controlled fre 
quepcy, and has a usable range up to about two miles 
onAke ground and several times that range between 2 
ground station and the air. Officially designated Radio 
Set SCR-536, it is informally known as “The Galvin 
Radio.” 


It is furnished for use in parachute and AT 
own to the platoon, and in rifle units down to 
pany. In all these units it cuts out the distance 
: n the transmission of signals and enables these 
fail line unit commanders to go into a radio huddle 
before each play, thus helping to clear the “fog of war 


away from our front-line elements. 
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That just about completes the picture, but develop- 
ment goes on. Search continues for a battalion set even 
more flexible than the Galvin set, and a pocket receiver 

-one that will really go into a man’s pocket and operate 
in that position, has been developed and is being tested. 
[t is intended for use by the leaders of infantry fire units 

rifle platoons and sections or squads of the heavier 
weapons. This set will receive from any of the sets in 
use farther back. It will extend the instantaneous con- 
trol up to the edge of the battle front, whatever its 
shape, and that is about as far as it needs to go. 

It must not be inferred that radio is a perfect medium 
for battlefield communications, or that other means are 
obsolete. Radio may be subject to jamming, interference, 
and enemy interception, and it would be foolish to use 
it when other means will do, and it is fatal to place ex 


clusive reliance upon it. Radio, wire systems, visual sig 
naling, and messengers, all supplement and reinforce 
each other. Field wire for infantry is now so light that it 
can be laid with great ease and speed whenever move 
ment ceases even for a short time, and new sound-pow 
ered telephone equipment is so light and handy that it 
will be used for direct control of machine guns and other 
heavy weapons as soon as they are in their hring posi 
tions, and very often even for communication with or 
within rifle companies. Light signal lamps are being de 
veloped and signal flags are furnished for use when 
nothing else is available. Messengers are still being 
trained to move by foot, by motor, or by air. All these 
will be used whenever conditions call for them, but 
radio is the ace-in-the-hole when speed and time fac 
tors are vital. 


v0 DY WD 
Infantry Replacement Training Centers 


One of the main purposes of the instruction given at 
the Infantry Replacement Training Centers is to fur- 
nish a constant flow of men trained not merely in the 
basic subjects of infantry, but also to furnish men with 
a foundation for the specialized training required in 
many different infantry units. 

The Centers are organized into regiments of three 
to five battalions, each with four companies of four 
platoons. But there are five types of battalions—those 
made up of rifle companies, heavy-weapons companies, 
antitank companies, headquarters companies, and serv- 
ice companies. And men from a given type of battalion 
should by all means go to a like unit when assigned to 
a regiment. ; 

The training at these Centers is conducted in qpn- 
formity with Mobilization Training Program 7-3. S\ib- 
ject schedules have been prepared for eagh subje 
taught to assist the instructors and insure Wiform in- 
struction at all the centers. The first five and a half 
weeks are devoted to basic training. ann 

The last seven and a half weeks are/@evered t 


nical training of the specific type of a 

to which the man is assigned. However, #ft mechanics, 
chauffeurs, clerks, cooks, buglers, and armorer-artifivers 
are trained in a battalion of service companies, regard- 
less of the type of company they may go to later. Eyery 
man is also trained in the use of all weapons pecul ito 
the type of company he is in. For example, a man in a 
rifle company is trained with the rifle, automatic rifle, 
pistol, light machine gun, and 60-mm. mortar. He fires 


the other weapons in order to become familiar wi 


the rifle as his principal weapon, for record. He also fires = 
frtheir both ge 
use, care, and capabilities. Thus he is not a specialist in- 


any one weapon but should be able to take his place in 
any squad of a rifle company. But he is purely a rifle- 
company replacement and should go to such a company. 


Likewise in the heavy-weapons company, a man is 
trained to fire the caliber .30 and caliber .50 machine 
guns, the pistol, and the 8l-mm. mortar. He is not a 
specialist in any one weapon but should be able to take 
his place in any platoon of a heavy-weapons company. 
He is purely a heavy-weapons company replacement. 

In the headquarters and service companies all men 
fire the rifle, pistol, and automatic rifle, and also under- 
go specialist training. The man trained in a radio com- 
pany gets a good general knowledge of radio and visual- 
signal communication. And a man trained in the motor- 
mechanics company gets a similar knowledge of his 
duties as a motor ic. The same is just as true of 
, and armorer- 
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By Mark J. Gayn 


Mr. Gayn is the man who wrote, in The Fight For The 
Pacific, months ago, “Today Japan is ready 
Japan knows her hour has arrived, and she will strike 
tomorrow, next week, perhaps next month. 
This article is part of a chapter on the Japanese army, 
navy, and air force from the same book. The reader 
should keep in mind as he reads, not only the actual 
date when the material was written, but also that it is 
the personal opinion of a single observer. Mr. Gayn's 
background is given in our author's column on page 


82 


In the last analysis, Japan's strength rests not upon 
her guns and battle ‘ships but upon the brawny shoulders 
of her conscript. Let us take a look at him. 

The Japanese fighting man is short, stocky, tough. 
In seven cases out of ten he is born in the country and 
works in the fields most of his youth. He has at least 
primary schooling. At twenty he is put through a rigor 
ous physical examination and, together with 149,999 
other youths, is pic ked for two years of compulsory mili 
tary service. As in Russia, the barracks are a school. 
There the youth is given not only a thorough training 
in war- making but also a mental bath in the philosophy 
of military fascism. For 730 successive days his officers 
feed him with a curious compound of Emperor-worship, 
state-socialist ideas, feudal chivalry and faith in Japan’s 
mission to rule the world. 

The youth is taught unquestioning obedience to his 
immediate superiors—the intensely jingoistic lieuten- 
ants and captains, most of w hom (for one reason or 
another) have failed to gain rapid promotion. These 
embittered officers dream of Japan's imperial expansion 
in which every man of resolution is assured of advance- 
ment. The main obstacles to progress, in their opinion, 
are the profit-minded super-trusts, which must be 
purged. These doctrines are inculcated upon the great 
mass of the soldiery, already accustomed to blaming the 
super-trusts for the farmers’ woes. The seeds of military 
fascism fall on fertile ground. 

Thus inspired, fanatical soldiers and younger officers 


*From The Fight for the Pacific, by Mark J. Gayn, copyright 1941, 
by Mark J. Gayn. By permission of William Morrow & Co., Inc. 

























between 1931 and 1936 assassinated some of Japan's 
outstanding liberal statesmen and bankers. Generals 
and admirals suspected of dallying with the “plutocrats” 
were mowed down with rare impartiality. It is a strange 
commentary on the Japanese public mind that these 
gruesome, unheroic assassinations are generally regard 
ed as acts of supreme patriotism. The culprits often go 
unpunished. The Sino-Japanese war brought amnesty 
to many political killers, who promptly repaired 
China to advance Japan's mperial ends. 

The most surprising of all endings to a military 
mutiny capped off the “two twenty-six” revolt of Feb 
ruary, 1936. The uprising was staged by 1,400 soldiers 
and a score of younger officers. When— after assassinat 
ing three statesmen and a general—the rebels gave up 
their arms, the officers were court-martialed, the soldiers 
were let go scot-free. The official explanation was that 
the soldiers merely did their duty in following the orders 
of their rebellious superiors But a Japanese officer in 
Shanghai told me: “The high command in Tokyo knew 
that the soldiers knew what they were doing. But the 
high command algo knew that if it punished these sol 
diers for murdering—or wanting to murder—the pluto 
crats, it would have had to punish every man in th 
army.” 

Apart from his readiness to murder any general wh 
does not toe the jingoist line, the Japanese soldier is 
slave to discipline. Breaches occur only with the bless 






























UNIFORM 


19s of the “younger ofhcers,” and these misdeeds do not 
ffect the ultimate loyalty or the military efficiency of 
the Japanese war machine. 

Critics of Japan have found great comfort in the 
rgy of rapine and looting which accompanied the seiz 
ure of Nanking and scores of smaller towns and villages 
of China. These critics judged the Japanese by Occi 
dental standards. Such standards are only partly appli 
cable in the Orient. There was every evidence that the 
Nanking affair had occurred with the tacit approval of 
the younger officers and possibly, at least in the initial 
stages, without the knowledge of the high command. 
Foreign eye-witnesses reported several cases in which 
the younger officers themselves took part in the ex 


cesses. At least one missionary reported seeing seven 


young Chinese women in the rooms of a junior ofhcer 
Other foreigners frequently received outright demands 
for women by junior officers 

here was no reason for doubting the view that the 
younger ofhcers deliberately took all bars down at cer 
tain intervals to relieve tension, and to reward the sol 
diers for months of bitter fighting 


Perhaps such a 
course was immoral 


It certainly could not have take n 
place in the Occident 


In action under Stress, 1n contact with othe r men and 


othcers, the Japanese soldier has displayed exe mplary 


discipline. It could not be otherwise, for the slightest 
infractions of army discipline met with speedy and 
harsh retribution. Cannily, the younger officers ex 


cepted the field ot domestic politics and the treatment 
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of the conquered from the book of rules. As long as 
they controlled the mind of the soldiery, the younger 
officers could permit the luxury of military meddling 
in political affairs. 

I'he constant dependence of the soldiers upon their 
immediate superiors has led to one important shortcom 
ing—a glaring, almost Prussian lack of initiative in the 
average soldier. Trained in the philosophy of blind 
obedience to his officers, the soldier places his entire 
reliance upon his platoon or battalion commander. Con- 
versely, this phenomenon has produced a superior type 
of officer. In his daring, courage and ability, the Japa 
nese officer stands high. As in the Russian army, the 
noncommissioned and the junior officers of Japan are 
well trained and capable. According to Occidental 
standards they are also unsentimental. 

Under the dateline of “On the Foot of Purple Gold 
Mountain,” the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, in December, 
1937, displayed this exhibitory news item: 


Sub-lieutenants Toshiaki Mukai and Iwao Noda, who 
are engaged in the rare race of killing 100 enemy men, 
met here on December 10, each carrying his edge-nicked 
Japanese sword in hand. 

Said Lieutenant Noda: “I have killed 105. How 
many have you done?” 

Lieutenant Mukai replied: “I’ve killed 106.” 

The two officers laughed: “Aha-ha, Mukai-san won by 
one.” 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to ascertain which 
one had first passed the 100 mark. Therefore, it was 
decided to call it a tie and extend the competition until 
150 Chinese had been killed by each. 

On December 11, the race was resumed with renewed 
vigor. 


The work of the Japanese staff officers has been of 
the highest order. Against both China and Russia the 
tactics have been sound, well considered and imagi:- 
native. In more than one important engagement in 
China the Japanese owed their success as much to their 
superior equipment as to the excellence of their staff 
work. Each Japanese move was preceded by thorough 

reparation. When the zero hour arrived the officers 
tk their terrain, the mechanized units and aircraft 
were ready to support infantry action, the transport was 
in readiness, and—as often as not—the morale of the 
enemy had been undermined by treachery or sabotage. 

On the debit side of the military ledger there has 
been naive overconfidence. A Chinese colonel, paying 
a secret visit to Shanghai in December, 1938, told me 
he was certain that sooner or later a Japanese general 
would make a spectacular dash up the Canton-Hankow 
Railway into the wilderness of Kiangsi, far ahead of his 
transport and reinforcements. The Chinese, he said, 
were ready to let the division through and then cut off 
its line of communication—and of retreat. 

The colonel’s prediction did not come true in Kiangsi. 
But almost on the predicted hour a Japanese division 


made a sudden thrust towards the badly burned city . 
Chang-sha in Hunan, found its communications se\ 
ered, and was decimated. Only a few of its tattered sur- 
vivors were able to fight their way to the base. A year 
later another rash Japanese general, filled with amb 
tion and overconfidence, led his men into a similar trap 
in the mountains of Kwangsi. 

Through self-hypnosis the Japanese Fighting Ser 
ices have convinced themselves of their invincibility 
This factor cannot be ignored. In the Army and 
the Air Force, much more than in the Navy, the Japa 
nese command is apt to put accent on the daring, the 
spectacular—and the risky. 

lhe Army and the Navy are bitter rivals. The roots 
of the enmity can be traced back to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when most of the Army officers came from the 
proud Choshu clan, while the naval officers hailed from 
the no less proud Satsuma feudal group. The clan 
rivalry is still present. But far more important than 
feudal friction is their twin rivalry for control of the 
government, for the larger slice of the budget, for mili- 
tary glory as reflected in press headlines. An example 
of this feud was seen in Shanghai. On August 13, 
1937, a small Japanese naval landing party in the In- 
ternational Settlement—barely 5,000 men—engaged an 
overwhelmingly larger Chinese force. The Army big- 
wigs in Tokyo were incensed. The original Army plans 
were hinged on the localization of hostilities in North 
China, and every effort was to be made to avoid the ex- 
tension of fighting to other parts of the country. Jealous 
of the Army successes in the north, the Navy was ob 
viously out to secure a few victories for itself. 

But things turned out badly for the naval landing 
party. Within seventy-two hours it was pushed out of 
its positions to a precarious foothold on the very shore 
of the W hangpoo River. The situation was desperate. 
Unless help arrived quickly the landing force, and with 
it the few thousand Japanese civilians remaining in 
Shanghai, faced annihilation. The Navy appealed to 
the Army for succor. On August 19, Army transports, 
filled to overflowing with picked troops, arrived off 
Woosung, where the Whangpoo River empties itself 
into the Yellow Sea. But the troops did not land. In 
effect, the Army said to the Navy: “You knew we did 
not want to get into a new fight here. You deliberately 
started this. Now you can take your licking.” 

With their backs to the river, the bluejackets in des 
peration began to set whole blocks of buildings on fire, 
to drive the Chinese snipers back. For days hungry 
flames devoured the eastern portion of the settlement, 
obscuring the sun and blanketing the city with ashes 
The heat drove the bluejackets to the waterfront. Stil! 
no help arrived. The Army transports waiting off 
Shanghai made no move, while on board the idle sol 
diers listened to the sound of distant cannonade. 

Finally, on August 23—while Japanese destroyers 
were blasting Chinese machine- ‘gunners from their 
crude sandbag and mud outposts in Woosung—th« 
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\rmy began its delayed landing operations. The Navy 
had had its lesson. 

Japanese naval officers regard the Army with disdain. 
lo them, the true guardians of Japan’s great traditions 
and prestige are not the ill-disciplined soldiers but the 
hardy and well-trained sailors. When a regiment of 
the vaunted First Division in Tokyo mutinied in Feb 
ruary, 1936, the High Command hesitated to call other 
\rmy units in to suppress the uprising. There was every 
reason to believe that the entire Army was infected 
with the germ of rebellion. Instead, the Navy was 
asked to do the job, which it proceeded to do with great 
relish. Eventually the mutiny was suppressed without 
bloodshed. But it was the heavy guns of the fleet in 
Tokyo Bay and the Naval landing force—rather than 
the troops reluctantly encircling the rebels—which put 
the latter in a submissive mood. 

All foreign observers agree that in the Sino-Japanese 


war the Navy has made a better showing than the 
Army. In discipline, in machinelike precision and in 
utter disregard of danger, the Navy stood head and 
shoulders above the “landlubbers.” 
the sailors were superior to the soldiers. But the main 
difference between the Army and the Navy is in the 
field of politics. The Army is as much a political in 
strument as a military machine. The Navy consciously 


| ven physic ally, 


shuns politics. Japan’s generals, colonels and even cap 
In the 
Navy the admirals of the Ministry alone are allowed to 
stray trom the narrow path of technical affairs 

Only since 1931 has the Navy's voice been heard in 
affairs of state. This was plotted to offset the Army's 
growing influence and secure an equitable share of the 


tains see in politics a springboard to promotion 


budget, rather than as a display of direct interest in 
politics. Yet even then the Navy made every effort to 


Admiral Nobumasa 


muzzle such of its firebrands as 
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Suetsugu, who once had publicly proposed to drive the 
white race from “our Asia.” 

Essentially, the Army is bellicose and fascist, the 
Navy moderate and conservative. The Army views 
Big Business as a distasteful, albeit necessary, ally in its 
effort to build up an invincible war machine. The 
Navy works in intimate contact with the super-trusts, 
both in the field of politics and finance. In the in- 
terminable squabbles between the Army on one hand 
and the Diet, Elder Statesmen and Big Business on the 
other, the Navy has almost always sided with the civil- 
ians. 

The democracies would, however, commit a fatal 
error to underestimate the Navy’s sting. The Navy is 
intensely jealous of the Army, which up to now has 
been stealing all the thunder. The Navy, furthermore, 
is a firm believer in Japan's mission. When the propi- 
tious moment arrives, the Navy will strike—against 
Hongkong, the Philippines or the Dutch East Indies— 
with the same terrible efficiency and disregard for all 

“scraps of paper” as did the Army. If the Navy is mod- 
erate now, it is simply because it feels it is not yet ready. 
The new super-dreadnaughts are still on the stays. The 
Naval Air Force is modern but small. Another year or 
two are needed to convert it into a formidable offensive 
weapon. The Navy's supplies, made low by the hos- 
tilities in China, have to be replenished. Crews for the 
new men-of-war have to be trained. 

Moreover, the Navy has its eye on Japan’s trade bal- 
ances and on the international situation. Unlike the 
Army, the Navy is clearly aware of the importance of 
sound finances in a nation preparing for war. This is 
why the Navy aids Big Business in battling the Army- 
sponsored restrictions on the export trade. Nor will the 
Navy take the fatal move unless Japan’s major foe—the 
United States—is involved elsewhere. 

When the dull explosions of Chinese aerial bombs 
and the sharp crackle of rapid-firing Japanese naval 
guns marked the opening of hostilities in Central China 
in August, 1937, foreign military observers in Shanghai 
said China’s best bet rested in her four-year-old, care- 
fully nurtured “air force.” For twenty-four hours 
Chinese airmen, trained by American and Italian in- 
structors, lived up to general expectations, in courage 
if not in skill. But before the second day of the war was 
over the combined Japanese air force gave China a taste 
of its comparative might. 

In a terrific China Sea typhoon, with the usual gale 
and driving rain, more than fifty Japanese “flving for- 
tresses” staged a series of raids upon cities, airfields and 
military bases in Central China. Their obiectives at- 
tained, they returned to their base minus eight bombers 
brought down by Chinese guns, pursuit planes, and the 
fury of the typhoon. In succeeding weeks naval planes 
continued to raid airdromes in the interior of China, 
practically annihilating the Chinese air force and play- 
ing havoc with supply and communication lines, move- 
ment of troops, and construction of fortifications. 
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In Shanghai the performance of Japanese airmen 
was not at first spectacular. Day after day naval aircraf 
dumped tons of explosives upon the Chinese “Alcazar, 
the Railway Administration Building in Chapei, hitting 
everything but the target. With time, however, th: 
Japanese naval airmen gained invaluable fighting ex 
perience. Day after day they remained aloft for hours 
at a time. Nanking, to give an illustration, was raided 
130 times in less than 120 days. Canton was raided 
more than 180 times in the first six months of the un 
declared war. 

Between August, 1937, and the following January 
(as the Japanese Navy Minister revealed in the Diet in 
a moment of indiscretion), the Navy’s airmen had made 
13,000 flights. While 6,000 of these were in the Shang 
hai area where the engagements were sanguinary but 
brief, the rest involved flights to distant objectives un 
der constant danger of attack by Chinese planes and 
difficult weather conditions. Within this period, so the 
Navy Minister proudly but probably untruthfully 
claimed, the Naval Air Force lost sixty-five planes while 
Chinese losses reached 659 aircraft, of which 281 were 
destroyed on the ground. 

The Japanese airmen learned, however, to handle 
their machines in any weather and circumstance; and 
their bombing and machine-gunning began to register 
with alarming accuracy. 

Long before the Sino-Japanese war broke out, the 
Armny and Navy had clearly defined the functions and 
zones of activity of their air arms. The Navy took upon 
itself the task of combating the Chinese air force, of 
destroying airfields in South and Central China and 
disrupting the routes of supply and communication. In 
the earlier stages of the campaign in the Shanghai 
area naval pilots also collaborated with infantry opera 
eee 

The main task of the Army fliers, on the other hand, 
was to annihilate the Chinese troops and destroy de- 
fense works in North China. In the course of such 
activity the Japanese airmen had staged frequent raids 
upon Sian and Lanchow, 1,100 and 1,500 miles inland. 
On numerous raids the bombers made a flight of 1,200 
miles with full load over an unfamiliar and rugged 
terrain. 

General Chiang Kai-shek’s decision to give battle to 
the invaders in the Yangtse Valley placed the brunt of 
aerial activity upon naval fliers. In the course of such 
operations in the first nine months of 1938, the naval 
aircraft raided 2,204 towns and villages. 

There was an ominous significance in Tokyo's de- 
cision to use Army fliers in North China and to assign 
naval airmen to the warmer skies of South and Central 
China. It was but a rehearsal for tomorrow’s wars, in 
which the Army. hoped to invade Siberia and the Navy 
dreamed of attacking the sub-tropical possessions and 
outposts of Britain, Holland and the United States. 
Both air branches used China as the testing ground for 
their equipment. The Navy’s “terror of the skies”—a 
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‘win-engined pursuit plane—fought its maiden battle 
wer Hankow in 1939. Carrying two men and eight 
machine guns this trim craft outflew and out 
fought the vaunted Soviet I-16 and the British Gloster 
Gladiator, regarded at the time as the masters of the 
skies. 

Another machine—a ten-ton monoplane suitable for 
bomber duty—in 1938 had broken the world long 
distance record over a closed circuit. Its mark of 7,240 
miles was just 376 miles short of a round trip between 
Japan and the United States naval base in Pearl Har 
bor, Hawaii. 

This flight made such an impression in Moscow that 
Major Vladimir Kokkinaki, Russia’s ace test pilot, was 
ordered to make a nonstop flight to the Far East. Six 
weeks after the Japanese had hung up their mark, Kok 
kinaki left the Moscow airfield in a light bomber and 
did not land until he sighted Vladivostok, 4,500 miles 
Jubilant reports in Soviet newspapers pointedly 
noted that this mark was eight times the distance be 
tween Vladivostok and Japan’s industrial centers. 

Japan's air force has not yet come of age. Up to 
about 1933 aviation had been the stepchild of the 
Fighting Services. Because of Japan's rugged terrain, 
where a forced landing often meant death, fliers were 
regarded as doomed men. This reputation offered little 
incentive to ambitious youths. Official indifference, too, 
further hindered aerial progress. The initial exploits 
of flying aces in the Sino-Japanese war caught the pub 
lic fancy, however. The youths immediately flocked 
into the air force; and they took to flying as ducks take 


away. 
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to water. In so doing they destroyed the myth that the 


Japanese were physically and temperamentally unfit 
for flying 

Chree years of war against China and Russia have 
shown the Japanese pilot to be sound of eye and heart 
He has further displayed good judgment and a thor 


ough know ledge of his engine. But shortcomings of 


both though few are important. 


Like his colleagues in the Army and Navy, a Japa 
nese airman lacks initiative. He is merely an efficient 
tool, not the individually brilliant and quick witted pilot 
of the American or the British flying services. More 
over, a Japanese flier will often allow his political views 
to overshadow his orders. More than once foreign of 
ficials in China have suspected that the “accidental” 
bombing of foreign property was motivated by the air 
men’s general dislike for the “rotten Occident.” The 
bombing of the U.S.S. Panay—clearly marked with the 
stars and stripes—by half a dozen Japanese planes in 
December, 1937, has never been 
plained. 


satisfactorily ex 


Today, Japan no longer economizes on her air force. 
Vast sums are being allotted for the modernization and 
expansion of the two air branches, for the mass training 
of pilots and mechanics, for research, and for the erec 
tion of new aviation plants in the Tokyo, Kobe, Nagoya 
and Gumma Prefectures. Most military craft are sta 
tioned in Manchuria and North China, ready for action 
against and China. Of the naval machines, 
probably a half have seen action between Central China 
and Indo-China 


Russia 


A Jap tank somewhere on the “Shang- 


hai Front” 


in early October, 


1937. 
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By Lieutenant Colonel John U. Ayotte 


We know, and have known for many years, that in 
fantry, unless it is carefully trained in close coéperation 
with planes, tanks, and artillery guns, is very nearly 
useless on the modern battlefield. "Successful infantry, 
furthermore, must be conditioned to withstand the co- 
ordinated killing power of all the weapons in the arsenal 
of the enemy: schooled against the devastating shock 
of hostile bombs, shells, and fire-blasting steel monsters. 

Maneuvers are a vast help in combined-arms train- 
ing, and to some extent prepare troops for the impact of 
battle, but maneuvers have their limits. 

Planes, for example, attack ground-troop formations, 
trenches, motor columns, and bivouacs, but only with 
harmless dummy bombs and silent guns. Probably a 
hundred thousand American soldiers have been theo 
retically killed by aircraft action in the maneuver battles 
of the last two years, yet this holocaust has had slight 
effect indeed on the mass imagination of the men who 
go down to the wars in trucks. A Red light-bombard 
ment squadron, under favorable conditions, may make 
simulated hash of Colonel Stoker's Blue regiment of 
foot—but without conveying any lasting impression on 
two thousand officers and men, except for the Colonel, 
who suffers on his efficiency report, and Private Doo- 
little, who gets unexpectedly crowned by a half-pound 
bag of flour. 

The average soldier is less familiar with tanks, and 


therefore slightly more impressed by armored vehicles 
firing blank ammunition. But safety precautions and 
maneuver control severely handicap the hell-on-wheels 
outfits in peacetime battles. An armored division may 
operate in corps or army maneuvers, and not do much 
to condition the infantry for future encounters with 
panzer echelons. 

Artillery is an arm often ignored by friend and foe 
alike. Crossing an area bounded by colored flags and 
inhabited by umpires will cost a battalion maneuver 
casualties. But Lieutenant Pumpkin and Private P: 
tato will hardly be reminded of Dunkirk or Smolensk 
and will not be much concerned about whether Blue or 
Red guns have dropped the assumed concentration int’ 
the proscribed terrain. 

To bring what we may call the “business end” of 
planes, tanks, and guns into contact with infantry, we 
can only fall back on demonstrations. These have been 
tried at different times and places, with varying results 
the purpose of this essay is to urge a much more wid« 
spread and intelligent use of the combined-arms demon 
stration. Such demonstrations, if they are to 
definite training value, must combine tactics with the 
spectacular. And this calls for something more than 
tree-pushing contest by tanks, or the bombing and she! 
ing of some deserted hillside a couple of miles away 
from the watching troops. 
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For more specific details, I am going to introduce a 
series of imaginary situations in the combined training 
of the mythical “Tiger” Division. The regiment we see 
is Colonel Klaw’s fellcat Rifles, the first outfit on which 
the higher command experiments with a string of 
guinea-pig demonstrations. The initial affair is an at 
tack, supported by part of the divisional artillery, in 
which the regiment tears into its own 3d Battalion in- 
trenched in the area shown on map 1. 

The 3d Battalion, Hellcat Rifles, begins organizing 
its defensive position twenty-four hours ahead of the 
demonstration, and bivouacs at night in its emplace- 
ments and dugouts. The work proceeds as in any ma- 
neuver situation, but with certain exceptions. Where 
each automatic rifle, machine gun, and mortar is em- 
placed, a crude wooden replica is also sited, to take the 
place later on of the real weapon. Salvaged clothing 
and gunny sacks are stuffed with grass or leaves, and 
scattered in key positions over the battalion area to rep- 
resent individual leaders, riflemen, and gunners. The 
supply of such dummies will probably be inadequate to 
furnish a double for every man in the battalion; so those 
who have no scarecrow stooges are issued name-tags to 
fasten behind parapets, or other cover where the owner 
would normally be in his battle position. 

Shortly after dawn on the second day, the attack is 
launched. The action is blank cartridge, with plenty of 
umpires posted on the “limiting line of assault troops 
advance” to keep venturesome scouts out of the de- 
fensive area. With the foremost umpires are runners 











carrying more dummies and flags which will be dotted 
here and there to mark the positions of the leading at 
tack units. 

At this stage, as the front-line trenches are beginning 
to get warmly engagéd, the simulated battle is stopped. 
Leaving the dummy weapons and the dummy men on 
the field, both forces are withdrawn to OP Hill, and 
there are seated in previously roped-off sections within 
range of loud speakers. T his movement takes consider 
able time. Every unit must be checked to insure that 
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Map 2 


no man is left in the combat area below, for this sector 
of terrain will soon be no place for live soldiers. 

When the regiment is finally assembled, the demon- 
stration director outlines the tactical situation. For the 
benefit of each side, he points out on the ground the 
dispositions of the other side. He tells the attacking bat- 
talions where the defensive OP’s, CP’s, strong points, 
combat posts, wire belts and machine-gun emplace- 
ments are. He shows the defenders areas reached by 
the assault units. And he explains that the attackers 
have developed enough enemy resistance to make 
artillery support necessary in carrying on the attack, 
and gives a short summary of each step taken to bring 
shellfire down on the hostile trenches. 

The artillery data have been obtained during the 
blank-cartridge phase of the action, and the initial firing 
is based on these data, after they have been carefully 
checked by umpires to make sure that the troops now 
on OP Hill will not be endangered by errors in cal- 
culation. 

Soon, after the explanations are over, the high-ex- 
plosive storm, heralded by a few rounds for adjustment, 
descends on the 3d Battalion defensive area. As the 
concentrations blast at the front-line trenches, and later 
shift to support and reserve positions, the director de- 
scribes in simple language just what the distant guns 
are doing, and how their fire is directed and controlled. 

The spouts of dust and smoke, the crash of detonat- 
ing HE, on terrain where the troops of the 3d Battalion 
have until an hour before been working and living, 
produce a much greater effect on the officers and men 
than the same weight of metal poured into an empty 
field. The Ist and 2d Battalions (the attacking troops) 
have not had the same intimate contact with the ground 
under bombardment, but they do see a vivid picture of 
the shell curtain falling ahead of the attack. And if 
one or more projectiles happen to burst short, the men 
who have been in the assault platoons will have addi- 
tional food for thought. When the last concentration 

has ripped through the defensive position, the regi- 
ment is moved from OP Hill. The 3d Battalion goes 
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back to its battle positions to see how its dummy wu: 
derstudies have fared under shellfire. The other two 
battalions march back to their assault areas, preparatory 
to a slow tour of the enemy terrain. 

Before the troops descend from the hill, a serious 
warning is given of the possibility of duds in the shelled 
positions, and all men are warned to leave unexplod: d 
projectiles severely alone. With good ammunition, of 
course, the percentage of duds will be small or non- 
existent, and with reasonable care there will be no 
danger in a controlled examination of the area. Troops 
trained for war must be schooled in the perils of duds, 
mines, and booby traps, and the first lesson of all can 
be easily and safely taught at this particular demon- 
stration. 

When every soldier in the 3d Battalion has reached 
the point he vacated before the bombardment and 
looked for his name tag, grass dummy, or wooden gun, 
he will have an excellent start on a practical artillery 
education. Private Lunk, an artist at heart, who 
adorned the side of an emplacement on Hill 307 with a 
lifelike replica of himself, may find one arm of his crea- 
tion in the top of a tree, a leg blown over the parapet, 
and the torso reduced to seared bits of gunny sacking. 
If such is the case, he will draw several deductions 
from the extinction of his other self, the most important 
of which may be that war is a more serious business than 
he has imagined. 

On the other hand, if the dummy is still intact, its 
mouth rakishly holding a commissary cigarette, even 
though the trench has been bracketed by two close-in 
shells, Private Lunk will be firmly convinced that pick 
and shovel are almost the soldier’s two best friends. 

Trenches, emplacements, and dugouts are construct- 
ed on practical plans, but in peacetime few command- 
ers and men ever see their handiwork tested by actual 
fire. Lieutenant Colonel Axletree of the Hellcats con- 
siders himself an expert on dugout architecture. But if 
he returns to the battalion CP to find his improvised 
field desk and chair crushed under gravel and logs, he 
will seek the Engineer Field Manual with new interest 
and chastened spirit. 

If Captain Rumple of I Company finds one of his 
firing bays plastered by the fragments of a back-blasting 
shell, while two other missiles have burst harmlessly in 
front of the parapet, he will remember next time that 
shells work both ways and that a parados is an essential 
part of a trench. Lieutenant Flinch of the same outfit 
will be similarly enlightened by the discovery that a 
straight communication trench can be a death-trap, if 
HE projectiles strike it at just the right angle. 

When the 3d Battalion has withdrawn, the attacking 
troops pass through the position. They have seen the 
enemy area pounded by fire—fire to beat down hostile 
riflemen, machine gunners and wire entanglements - 
now they can study the results of this fire. There wil! 
be different reactions. Some individuals, who expected 
to find the trenches a mass of churned rubbish and every 
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band of wire cut to shreds, will learn that a thousand 
shells do not necessarily kill a thousand men, nor en- 
tirely destroy in thirty minutes the protection thrown 
up in a day's hard digging. More conservative attackers, 
on the other hand, may be agreeably surprised by the 
havoc the supporting guns have wrought. All person- 
nel, however, will learn something of what artillery can 
do, and what it cannot do, to open the way for advanc- 
ing infantry. 

‘Next we shuffle the Hellcat battalions, putting the 
ist on the defensive, while a light bombardment squad- 
ron takes the place,of the division artillery. For the 
reader's convenience, we use the familiar terrain of 
map 1. Actually another area is selected in order to give 

the Ist Battalion virgin territory to organize, and to 
prevent Private Dumkopf, or any of his comr: 


from driving a pick into a buried dud. 
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The air demonstration proceeds along the 
eral lines as the previous showing by the artil 
cept that bomb and machine-gun bullet, instead of ' 
strike at the defenders. This time, the audience is 
tertained by an even more exciting spectacle: the air 1s 
filled with streaking tracers, and the ground shaken 
and pounded by plummeting explosives. 

Inspection of the defensive area again follows the 
demonstration. With the results of an artillery concen- 
tration fresh in their minds, the Hellcats have the op 
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portunity to compare the effects of bomb and shell 
against dugout and trench. Just as the previous dem- 
onstration ght out errors in the position organiza- 
tion, the air attack will show deficiencies in } de- 
fensive works of the Ist Battalion. Dummy personnel 
in trenches may stand in their bays untouched by 
bomb fragments, but drilled through by machine-gun 
bullets. Overhead shelter adequate agaiast shellfire 
may be left in gaping ruin by bs. But whatever 
the wreckage in Lieutenant Colonel Scratch’s battalion 
defense area, the men of the Ist Battalion have acquired 
first-hand knowledge of antiaircraft protection which 
may stand them in good stead in some later battle in 
their lives. 

Major Boggle’s 2d and Colonel Axletree’s 3d Bat- 
glion, in addition to their interest in the demolition of 
e trenches, will be keen to see how the wire bands 
e withstood the fire, and how many automatic weap- 
ons dod their crews are still intact to oppose the advance 

Now the 2d Hellcat Battalion has a turn with pick 
and shovel. Demonstration No. 3 Gmap 2) is coming 
up: a tank\assault on the defenders’ position. In this 


, to give the spectators closer view of the action 
irector, as before, orients the assembly on the 
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ent kinds of obstacles, and the 
mines. He also comments on 
tanks to be employ ed, on their 
Strength, speed, and formations. Then 
é raised for the armored advance. 

the Hellcats have seen tanks on maneuvers. 







‘Pieutenant Colonel Axletree, in a recent Red-Blue 


eljiSion at Bayou Village, with the aid of two umpires 
ad twelve wooden AT guns, repulsed a whole armored 


/company. Private Lunk, the artistic soldier mentioned 


before, who lunched in the same mosquito-haunted 
town in front of the drugstore, still remembers the milk 
bottle he used as a Molotov cocktail. Lieutenant Iron 
side, upright in his turret when the bottle struck, also 
remembers the incident: he still has a small scar as a 
souvenir. To the tankers, Lunk yet remains “an un 
known soldier,” which is just as well for his continued 
peace of mind and health of record. 

The maneuver warriors see the tanks today under less 


\ fettered conditions. The armored soldiers are using live 


ammunition, and do not have to worry about dumb live 
stock and sleepy humans on the ground ahead. When 

e tanks have climbed, blasted, and twisted through 

ajor Boggle’s carefully prepared positions, the Hell 
tat\ regiment has learned more about panzer fighting 
than from half a dozen Bayou Village skirmishes, spe 
ci4] training films, or thunderous showings of The 
March of Time. 

The succeeding tour of the ground is filled with 
graphic instruction. To see how many of the dummies 
are fire-riddled or squashed flat, what trenches and 
emplacements have been crushed and torn apart, how 
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the different obstacles have stopped or detoured the 
tanks, is the best of education in AT defense. Near one 
of the strong points are the splinters of a wooden 37-mm. 
gun, emplaced one hour before by the loving hands of 
Sergeant Plunk and his crew. Plunk clocked the action 
from the time the first tank hove in sight, until a whole 
platoon plowed into the thicket where his gun was 
sited. He and his men now have a pretty fair notion of 
how fast tanks travel, and of what it would be like to 
fight the AT gun, with armored waves lapping into the 
position. 

Private Lunk, in the small circle of his intimates, has 
often boasted of his deed with the milk bottle. Being a 
person of imagination, he now has a different picture 
of grenadier- versus-tank, while he ponders on how it 
would feel to crouch in a front-line trench, with an 
arsenal of Molotovs, and try his luck in split seconds 
while the fire-spouting juggernauts bucked at the log 
rampart ten yards down the slope. 

Major Boggle and his officers, before the demonstra 
tion, have argued the value of Goose Creek and the 
marsh as obstacles for light tanks; their questions are 
answered, by tracks in the mud, detour trails, 
armored vehicles stuck fast in the creek’s tricky bottom. 

Another day. The Hellcats, less one rifle company, 
are perched with the loud speakers on Oak Hill, look- 
ing down on the reaches of Apple River (map 3). The 
director is broadcasting a new situation: in the face of 
the enemy, the engineers will bridge the winding and 
sluggish Apple. 

The north bank of the river is held by enemy patrols, 
with a hostile artillery OP on Hill No. 7. The engi- 
neers are to throw over their bridges at Crossings 5 and 
6. To protect the working parties, a rifle company will 
move by assault boats and seize the four low hills on 
the far bank. 

By covered routes the rifle troops work forward, carry- 
ing their assault boats. But near the river they are re- 
ceived by blank-cartridge fire from the enemy on the 
low hills. Light bombardment planes are summoned 
to smother the hostile positions, and a chemical com- 
om to lay a smoke screen on the long ridge of Hill 


No. 7. Thereupon, the attacking company fades quietly 
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off the stage, as do the enemy groups on the north bank 
and some twenty minutes later the planes come over in 
a bomb and machine-gun attack. 

The audience again witnesses air bombardment, plus 
the chemical mortars belching down an extensive 
smoke screen on the distant ridge. The rain of destruc. 
tion eliminates the enemy, represented now by stuffed 
dummies only, and the engineers go ahead with their 
bridges. The spectators are fairly close to Crossing 5, 
and can see most of the work being done, while the 
loud speaker explains the technique employed. 

When the real bridge is completed, a dummy one 
is constructed at more distant Crossing 6. This second 
crude affair is peopled by padded effigies, a column of 
infantry in the act of crossing. Other dummies are 
scattered along the approaches, and a few up the slope 
of the north bank. Next the engineers and their tools 
get safely out of the area, while the director announces 
the second act of the show. 

He explains that a battalion of enemy artillery will 
open fire on the bridge and the dummies at Crossing 6 
Most river crossings must be made in the teeth of 
hostile guns, and the regiment is to see what a bridg 
and the adjacent stream banks look like in a hail of 
falling shells. 

Twelve enemy guns, carefully checked by umpires, 

range in on the bridge. The fire is first adjusted by ob 

servation plane, until friendly ships run the intruder 
away from the river. The troops on Oak Hill will watct 
the fire with males emotions. Some men will have 
imagination enough to put themselves inside the gunn) 
sack skins of the dummies under the plunging shells 
others will merely be impressed by the fireworks. But 
even the regimental dullards will learn something of 
what to expect in a stream crossing when hostile guns 
really go to work. 

When the last shell has crashed into Crossing 6, each 
company in succession files off Oak Hill to inspect the 
battle area. The bridge is very likely in ruins, and 
every dummy near the approaches blown to bits or 
riddled, but it may have happened that the artillery 
concentration struck a little too far upstream or down 
Whatever the damage, Colonel Klaw’s officers, NCO’s 
and privates will make future stream crossings wit! 
more interest and caution, with less bunching, crowd 
ing and light-hearted indifference, than if they had 
never seen Apple River and its banks under heavy fire 

After shell-marked Crossing 6 has exhausted its pos 
sibilities, the itinerary continues via the bridge at 5 to 
Hills 1 and 2. The enemy outguards, who initially 
opened fire from these lurking places, have left dum 
mies in the abandoned foxholes, and the touring Hell- 
cats may see how well the hasty intrenchments and 
their silent occupants have withstood the air attack by 
bomb and bullet. 


Our next demonstration is on the terrain of map 4 


Loud speakers and troops are placed on the vantage 


ground of Grass Ridge, looking over a flat plain tra 
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versed by an unimproved road. The bumpy thorough 
fare, when the Hellcats see it, is crowded by a long col 
umn of trucks, moving at a snail's pace toward the 
wooden bridge which spans Turkey Creek. 

A bombing plane dives suddenly out of nowhere 
upon the bridge, levels off and disappears, A second or 
two later, planks, dirt, and rocks go up in a smoking 
geyser. A mine under the bridge has demolished it, 
but to the spectators it appears that the bomber has 
scored a direct hit. The column of transportation jams 
up with its head near the creek; it is obvious that for 
some time the road is effectively blocked. 

Previously-rehearsed details in the trucks now go into 
action. One-half the roadway is soon occupied by dum 
my vehicles, built of salvaged materials, and manned 
by stuffed replicas of drivers and passenger troops. 
When the scene-shifting is finished, the live transpor- 
tation swings out through the field in a wide arc and 
scurries out of the danger zone. 

When the plain is clear, a hostile air squadron in 
three successive flights swoops over the road. Tracers 
dart on fiery paths, bullets by the hundreds spurt on 
road and field, bombs crash upon the doomed convoy. 
The planes pass out of sight, circle back and dive again 
over the long column. Into the settling smoke and dust 
falls the second half of the bomb loads, and the ground 
is torn apart by fresh craters. Gradually, the wind 
blows away the drifting smoke, and the audience can 
observe how much of the dummy transportation is left 
on the road. 

Later, the regiment files slowly parallel to the road, 
to view at close range the actual damage. Most of the 
personnel have seen air attacks before, in corps and 
army maneuvers. Sometimes the onslaught has been 
heralded merely by roaring motors and gesticulating 
umpires; in other situations, flour bombs have deluged 
the trucks, but none of these assaults from the sky has 
given a single Hellcat bad dreams at night. It is too 
much to hope that a solitary live demonstration will 
make the regiment one hundred per cent efficient in 
subsequent maneuvering of transportation. But at 


least considerable chunks of self-complacency and 
genial indifference to antiaircraft protection will be per 
manently sliced away. 

Transportation blocks, massed trucks under poor 
cover, long columns of vehicles wide open to air attack, 
are sometimes unavoidable in modern, motorized war. 
This is however, no excuse for widespread maneuver 
carelessness, later to end in thousands of fruitless bat 
tle casualties. Much of the heedlessness can be avoided, 
if the rank and file of the Army are given a few actual 
demonstrations on the effect of aerial bombs. 

The high command is not yet through with Colonel 
Klaw’s outfit. For good measure, three more exhibi- 
tions go into the schedule to bring home more lessons 
in the codperation of infantry with field artillery, air- 
craft, and tanks. The three are shown in one day’s in 
struction in the strip of terrain which appears on map 5. 

Under the eyes of the regiment assembled behind 
the loud speakers on Cone Hill, Captain Rumple'’s | 
Company moves north up the road in advance-guard 
formation. When point and flank patrols are close to 
the bank of shallow Turtle Creek, a represented enemy 
uncovers a hot-firing ambush of blanks from the knoll 
and the oak wood. Rumple soon finds the going tough, 
and sends a runner with a request for artillery support. 
Lieutenant Colonel Axletree, whose reserve is simu- 
lated except for an attached battery, receives the mes 
sage on Cone Hill. He turns to his artillery command 
er, Captain Plunkett, and directs him to render hard 
pressed Rumple the desired help. 

With all commands, messages and instructions broad- 
cast to the audience, the artillery OP is established on 
Cone Hill, while the battery goes into firing position 
behind Fritter Ridge. One oft-forgotten detail is espe- 
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cially emphasized over the loud speakers: a message is 
sent to Captain Rumple, telling him the approximate 
time the supporting concentration will begin, how long 
it will last, and warning him to keep his men south of 
Turtle Creek, until the artillery fire has lifted to fresh 
targets beyond the knoll and wood. This is to keep | 
Company from forgetting that fire support has been 
requested, and from working too close to the area 
pounded by their own shells. 

While the little scenario is enacted on the hill, both 
Rumple’s men and the enemy quietly move by the 
flank, out of the way of the impending steel down- 
pour. With the field clear and the battery ready, fire 
for adjustment and fire for effect quickly ensue. To 
ward the end of the concentration, another point is 
made over the loud speakers—the importance of a 
prompt advance by the infantry, w hen the supporting 
fire has lifted. Otherwise, hostile riflemen and machine 
gunners, who survive the bombardment, can crawl up 
from shelter and operate their weapons, as soon as the 
curtain of shellfire has passed by. 

Why demonstrate all this to junior officers, sergeants, 
corporals, and privates? Simply because they are closest 
to the real problem of infantry-artillery coéperation— 
how to get the maximum help from friendly guns with 
the minimum loss to the supported Doughboys. In 
battle, some casualties are bound to occur in the in- 
fantry from the fire of their own mortars and artillery, 
but unless small-unit leaders and the privates them- 
selves have a factual picture of teamwork in action, the 
losses sustained will be out of all proportion to the re- 
sults. 

In maneuvers, big and little, artillery concentrations 
are many times called for, when the commander niak- 
ing the request has only the vaguest idea of where his 
foremost troops are on the ground, and without any at- 
tempt to let them know that he has asked for support- 
ing fire. Unless the perils inherent in this type of ac- 
tion are seared into the brains of infantry commanders 
by demonstrations like the one under discussion, we 
may later on push our battle troops into terrain actually 
swept by friendly shellfire as carelessly as we often do 
now through a barrage of umpires, firecrackers, and 
red flags. 

While the shell smoke is still drifting over the knoll 
and oak wood, the director on Cone Hill should be 
able to hammer in the essentials of gun-rifle troops co- 
operation as he could in no other way. Private Lunk, 
Lieutenant Flinch, Major Boggle, and Colonel Klaw 
should all be in a receptive mood for the lesson; and 
star-insignia spectators and general staff officers in the 
audience may likewise get a few pointers. 

The next situation is a repetition of the previous one, 
except that Lieutenant Colonel Axletree calls by radio 
for light-bombardment assistance instead of asking for 
artillery support. The loud speakers broadcast all mes- 


sages, and give a clear outline of every step in bringin 


the planes into action. Carefully emphasized is the 
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matter of flares or rocket signals to show when the 
friendly squadron has completed its mission. Unless 
Captain Rumple’s men know when the air support js 
over, they are severely handicapped. The riflemen wl] 
either wait too long, and thus permit the enemy to 
recover from the bombing, or they will push forward 
too soon and be caught under the fire of their own 
planes. The time to red-line and underscore this idea 
is in the midst of a tactical situation, in view of terrain 
actually under bombardment. 

The final demonstration is a problem in tank-foo, 
troops coéperation. The director prefaces the exhibition 
by a short talk on armored tactics and the réle of foot 
troops in several types of tank action. He quotes one 
example illustrated by the recent crossing of Apple 
River, where armored troops, stopped by a water ob 
stacle, must hold back until the engineers have bridged 
the stream. With the far bank in the hands of the 
enemy, the latter must be dislodged by foot troops, who 
then form a bridgehead until the armored force is able 
to cross. Similar situations occur when defiles or strong 
points, with powerful antitank defense, block the only 
available roads, and progress is impossible until the 
hostile detachments are driven out by infantry attack 

A second type of action mentioned by the director is 
the attack by tanks with limited objectives, a clearing 
of the way for close- following infantry, where the ar 
mored force plays the supporting réle usually assigned 
to artillery and aviation. 

Another type, to be covered in the ensuing demon 
stration, is the situation where an armored force is on a 
breakthrough mission over terrain which the enemy has 
been unable to organize thoroughly, but where he has 
occupied key positions commanding the roadnet. These 
positions can easily be run over by tank assault, but 
unless seized by infantry detachments immediately af 
terward, enemy groups who have avoided the armored 
echelon can return to their trenches with machine gun 
and rifle, and delay and inflict casualties on the motor 
ized troops rolling on behind the tanks. 

With the stage set for the last act, the director in 
dicates three enemy positions commanding the main 
road: the farm east of Cone Hill, the Poplar Woods 
northwest, and high-topped Hill 313. The farm build 
ings have been long ago deserted by a share-cropper 
who moved to other fields, but some trenches and ob 
stacles are constructed around the tumble-down build 
ings to give the impression to the onlookers of fortified 
strength. Some digging and wiring have also been 
done on the edge of Poplar Woods and near the crest of 
Hill 313. 

The tank attack now sweeps over Pancake and Fritter 
Ridges, and spurting live fire, drives into and over the 
first two strong points. The right echelon passes Turtle 
Creek and continues on to assault Hill 313, while the 
left echelon skirts the knoll and oak wood, and disap 
pears over the ridge beyond. 


The director comments on the speed of the advance. 
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nd emphasizes that though the attack seems powerful 
nough to wipe out every man in the enemy garrisons, 

is quite probable that some determined survivors 
vould be able, ten minutes later, to fire on unprotected 
troops in the wake of the tanks. Hence the importance 
{ mopping up detachments to seize the key positions. 

As the tanks crash into the farm and the Poplar 
Woods, motorized infantry comes following the attack. 
Far enough behind to escape fire directed on the first 
rmored wave, the troop-transport vehicles are close 
enough to reach the hostile positions on the heels of the 
last tanks. The riflemen, machine gunners, and light 
mortar crews speedily detruck and quickly send into 
action covering details and mopping-up detachments. 
lhe former are to deal with any of the enemy left on 
the flanks of the strong points; the latter groups comb 
the ruins of trenches and dugouts for stray foemen still 
able and willing to fight. 

Because of live fire from the tanks, no represented 
enemy is used in this demonstration, but the director is 
easily able to point out how essential is the prompt 
occupation of each position before the shattered oppo 
nents have time to recover from the armored attack. 

Today, as befits an army in war, we are studying and 
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evaluating all reliable sources of military information, 
and attempting from the victories and defeats to fuse 
American organization, tactical methods, and arma 
ment into irresistible battle ccmbinations. 

It is not enough, however, to possess knowledge 
alone; the application of knowledge is what counts in 
the practical realm of war. And the application must 
go all the way down the line, and not stop with gen 
erals, and general staff officers, with military observers 
and service-school instructors. Campaigns are fought 
by the commanders and staffs of armies, corps, and di 
visions, and also by thousands of Klaws, Smiths, 
Boggles, Rumples, Joneses, Flinches, and Lunks. What 
the troops themselves know of modern battle technique 
and can apply under fire is a vital factor that bridges 
the gap between armies that lose and armies that win. 

It is not implied that the demonstrations earlier de 
scribed are the best that can be devised, or that regi 
ments who view such exhibitions are thereby automati 
cally qualified to defeat battle-tried veterans. But prac 
tical demonstrations are at least a big help along the 
road to victory, a preparation for the fields of earthly 
purgatory, for the sectors ol terrestrial hell that are 
awaiting many regiments of our Army. 
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After we blew the bridges on the Risle River on June 
15, we headed full speed south to rejoin our column, 
and we found it just above Lisieux. Our two armored 
cars and our tank were acting as the rear guard of our 
little column, and we found the column halted by a 
terrific trafic jam in Lisieux itself. 

Every little while Nazi bombers came over and ma- 
chine-gunned the town, and naturally this didn’t help 
any to solve the traffic problem. The bombs seemed 
mainly to hit refugees rather than troops, particularly 
women and children, simply because these people did 
not take cover fast enough. As our column advanced 
slowly through the town, every time the German planes 
came at us with machine guns I simply ran into the 
nearest house, the sturdy stones of which gave me ade- 
quate protection against the German bullets. By now 
we were not firing any more at planes with our machine 
guns because the results of such fire had been too disap 
pointing. 

After we crawled through Lisieux, in accordance with 
orders received from the division headquarters, we let 
all the other vehicles pass, and then became the rear 
guard of the column ourselves, with our remaining 
motorcycle troops, of which I now had command since 
the motorcycle-platoon commander had been wounded 
at Bourtheroulde the day before. And all day on June 
15 we retreated slowly, and closely behind us were the 
advance elements of the German panzers. We wondered 
where and how they had crossed the Risle so quickly 
with their armored cars. 





Part Four: Retreat to the South 


Several times the one medium tank we had left and 
our armored cars came to grips with them. My motor 
cycle detachment stayed with the armored cars, in that 
rear-guard echelon. The Germans would only harass us 
by shooting and then running. Not once did they try to 
attack our small column, or even take us from the 
flanks. 

Our tank always counterattacked boldly, and it put 
several armored cars out of action. The one thing we 
really didn’t like was the 88-mm. artillery which fol 
lowed close behind the enemy advance and shelled us 
every time we halted for as long as an hour. 

These small actions were simply incidents, except 
perhaps for one in which I thought we would certain); 
lose one of our two remaining armored cars. The road 
had descended to the bottom of a steep ravine with 
woods on both sides. In the bottom of this valley, a 
German 150-mm. shell struck the stone bridge across 
the stream and made a great hole in it. At the moment, 
the two armored cars at the rear of the column had not 
yet crossed the bridge and were busy answering the fire 
of enemy motorcyclists in the edges of the woods farther 
back on both sides of the road. Other enemy troops had 
left their vehicles and were advancing slowly by short 
rushes along the road. The machine guns of my own 
motorcycle platoon were adding their return fire fr m 
positions taken up along the road between our tank and 
our armored cars. 

The first armored car didn’t make it around the hol 
and slid into it and tipped up at a high angle. 
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The crew inside the car kept the wheels spinning but 
‘o no avail. It seemed plain enough that we could con- 
sider the car and its crew both lost. German 77’s or 88's 
began to shell us about that time and we were getting 
plenty of machine-gun fire in the bargain. 
~ But perhaps there was a way to get out of the jam. | 
signaled to the medium-tank driver to go back and at 
tack the enemy along both sides of the road, and he 
headed to the rear to cover the work of rescue. Then the 
other armored car headed toward the bridge and stopped 
near it while its commander got out and crawled out on 
the bridge under fire to hook his car to the one in the 
hole. 

The enemy were still firing, but with less intensity, 
for our tank was letting them have it with shells from its 
gun, and my platoon was supporting it with its own 
machine-gun fire. The armored-car commander got 
safely back to his car and began to try to pull the other 
car out of the hole. But his engine simply stalled again 
and again. Not enough power. 

Next the tank came hurriedly back, and the tank 
commander hooked onto the free armored car, the tank 
still covering its operation with its own fire. Both ve 
hicles finally pulled the third one out of its hole, and 
then, with great care, made their way around it. Hardly 
a minute afterward an 88-mm. shell brought the bridge 
down entirely. 

We arrived in Argentan by evening on June 15, and 
oe moved east of that town to the Forét de 
Gouffern, where we took up another defensive position, 
working all night to prepare roadblocks and a good po 
sition for our last antitank gun. The place was extremely 
well-suited to antitank defense. This time we did not 
set our defense up behind a stream. From Trun, a little 
town about six miles north of Argentan, to Argentan it 
self, the main road lay straight across a plateau. This 
whole plateau was perfectly open without a single tree. 
\rgentan itself, however, lay in a depression, and on 
both sides of it were thick forests on ground somewhat 

higher than the plateau. 

Our antitank unit was assigned the forest on the east, 
trom the edge of which we could see the entire barren 
stretch of land for the whole six miles to Trun. The 
thick woods gave us protection against mechanized at 
tacks, and our antitank gun could be placed to do a 
marvelous job of destruction. Any tank that rolled across 
the plateau would be under its direct fire, and could not 
hope to find any ground whatever which would give it a 
defiladed position to fire from. On the main road into 
Argentan, an artillery unit had emplaced two 47-mm. 
antitank guns and a battery of 75’s. To the west of 
Argentan another artillery unit had another antitank 
gun in position. A few miles south of the town the 
artillery of the division was in position, ready to open 
with concentrations on the plateau. The rest of the di 
vision was farther to the south in bivouac. 

On the morning of June 16, it seemed as if the di- 
vision could make a real stand in this new position, with 
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some chance of repulsing any mechanized attack, surely 
for a while. The divisional artillery had prepared a 
heavy barrage to fall on the plateau several erie 
yards ahead of our position along the woods. The head 
quarters and vehicles of the Groupe Franc were south 
of the forest in the village of Uron in a big estate, where 
there was security for them. 

All day of June 16 we waited for the enemy to show 
up. But strangely he did not. The Germans always 
seemed to be well informed of where we were prepared 
to make a real stand and preferred not to attack, but to 
wait for the order to retreat to be given the French 
forces because somewhere else, at a weaker point, a 
breakthrough had succeeded. Then, as soon as we were 
on the move again, they would advance and harass us 
They knew that our lack of tanks and armored cars 
would make our column vulnerable during any rear 
ward movement. 

At 3:30 on the morning of June 17 we received an 
order to retreat toward Mayenne and install ourselves 
near Ernée. This meant a backward jump of sixty miles 
to the southwest. And again our Groupe Franc was to 
be the rear guard for the entire column. It was only an 
hour after we began our withdrawal that the enemy 
came up again and gained direct contact with light re 
connaissance elements. They did not press us hard, 
however, but kept continuous contact, pre Ibably to keep 
their German High Command informed as to where our 
column was heading. 

Our retreat was slow, around ten miles per hour, and 
it was interrupted by halts from time to time from traf 
fic jams farther to the south. All the men of the Groupe 
were completely exhausted, but we had to keep going 
just the same or be taken by the enemy. One of our 
armored cars developed motor trouble, which our own 
mechanics could not fix. The division we were covering 
was an infantry division and it had neither the time 
nor the equipment to effect the major repair that was 
needed. But we decided not to abandon the vehicle, as 
it had a 25-mm. antitank gun mounted in its turret, a 
weapon vital to the move. And so one armored car towed 
the other. This seriously limited mobility, but it was the 
only way. And it nearly lost us both vehicles. 

The two armored cars had been given the mission of 
staying at the entrance of a village to cover the column 
as its rearmost elements. The sergeant commanding 
the towed car left his vehicle to go forward into the vil 
lage, hoping to find there some bread for his men. The 
men of the crew stayed inside the car, half sleeping, 
overcome by the cumulative fatigue of days of fighting. 

Suddenly ene German motorized infantry vehicle 
followed by some motorcycle troops came in sight on 
the road. They saw our French armored cars, halted a 
the edge of the village, and stopped to observe them. 
But, seeing no signs of life, they came cautiously right 
on up almost to the armored cars. Then, appare ntly de 
cidirg to investigate, the enemy infantrymen in the 
truck jumped out of it into the ditches along the road. 
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Ketreat to the south. 


Just then somebody inside one of our armored cars set 
up a shout, “The Boches are coming!” This woke up 
everybody dozing, a machine gun of one car went at 
once into action, and the commander of the other 
opened with his 25-mm. gun. 

Next the German motorcyclists plunged into the 
ditches, but not before several were casualties from our 


heavy machine-gun fire. The enemy infantry, however: 
already in the cover of the ditches, opened fire at almost 
point-blank range with their antitank rifle, and sent 
several shots through the armor of the cars, seriousl; 
wounding the back driver of the towed car. In the other 
car, the towing vehicle, the commander was slight]; 
wounded at the right shoulder but continued firing hi: 
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gun. His back driver was seriously wounded. The com- 
mander of the towing car decided it was time to retreat. 
Xecause of the noise of the battle, however, he was un- 
able to warn the other vehicle what he was going to do. 

He decided to try just the same. His driver stalled his 
engine several times, but at last got away, but only by 
breaking the towing cable between the two cars. This 
car now retreated full speed toward the village, but just 
as it reached the top of an arched stone bridge at the 
entrance to the village, it hesitated, and then slowly 
slipped back down the slope of the bridge and hit the 
stone railing. The front driver had received a wound 
this time, but not a serious one. But the car stayed where 
it was on the bridge. 

The other armored car, of course, could not move. 
The Germans, seeing that it stayed where it was, 
stopped firing. Cautiously the front driver of this car 
raised the top of his turret from the inside and peeked 
out. Then he stepped out of the car with his wounded 
comrade over his shoulder, and carried him to the near- 
by enemy troops. A German noncom disarmed him and 

bawled him out in German for something, he didn’t 
know what. The enemy troops, however, took the 
wounded French driver to a first-aid station not far 
back and the other driver followed. He helped dress 
the wound, but watched constantly for any chance of 
escaping. A moment came when all the Germans were 
busy, and he dashed to a nearby house, locking the door 
behind him. While the Germans were forcing the door, 
he ran out the back and into the fields behind, rejoining 
the Groupe Franc that same evening, pale, dirty, and 
exhausted. 

But as the driver with his comrade on his shoulders 
had headed for the enemy first-aid station, the last tank 
of our Groupe Franc, whose crew had heard the firing, 
came tearing out from the village and began firing at the 
enemy wherever he could be seen. The enemy returned 
the fire, but the tank commander, when he reached a 
point near the seemingly abandoned armored car on the 
bridge, got out of his tank and crawled to the car to find 
out just what had happened. The wounded front driver 
inside waved his hand to show that at least some of the 
crew were still alive. 

The tank commander now dragged the wounded out 
of the car and brought them My 2 rear, all the time 
under the fire of the enemy. Then he went back to his 
tank, and with it pushed the armored car out aw ay from 
the stone rail of the bridge. 

About that time the commander of the armored car 
now in German hands came back out of the village 
with his arms full of bread. He saw the situation at 
once, crawled toward the armored car on the bridge, 
started the engine and drove the car back to the village. 
As he did so, the tank commander attacked straight 
toward the enemy with his tank and killed several of 
them. One armored car was lost, but the other saved. 
We still had one tank and one car. Our retreat con- 


tinued. 
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Just before we reached Carrouges, a town halfway 
between Argentan and Mayenne, our column received 
a sudden air attack. We caught sight of the planes, five 
Stukas, only at the last moment, and my captain and | 
had just time to jump from our command car and into 
the ditch. They bombed us first and then, apparently 
because they noticed that our troops had taken cover in 
the ditches along the sides of the road, came back at us 
with their machine guns. My captain and I and those 
near us escaped the fire entirely, however, simply be 
cause we were on the curve of the road. The enemy 
flyers, following the road as they machine-gunned our 
men, couldn’t turn to the right as sharply as the road. A 
couple of hundred yards beyond the curve the planes 
had swung in again over the road. Thus every vehicle 
within the curve was untouched, but the others took 
something of a beating. And our supply truck was set 
on fire and destroyed. My trunk locker was in that 
truck and now I had nothing left except what I had on. 
But far worse, our last antitank gun was smashed by a 
direct bomb hit. And altogether there were a number 
of casualties. 

These were not to be our only serious losses on that 
day. In the afternoon just after we passed through 
Mayenne, we had to abandon and blow up our tank. 
All during the day the oil in the transmission had been 
heating up so much that smoke could be seen coming 
out of the tank. And it was so hot _ the tank that it 
was no longer possible to stay in it. The tank com 
mander was even afraid that his 47- -mm. shells might 
explode because of the heat. But I didn’t think there was 
anything to worry about as far as that was concerned, 
though it was a fact that the shells were so hot you 
could hardly touch them with your hand! Finally things 
got so bad that the tank couldn’t keep up with the 
column any more. And so we salvaged all we could 
from it, the gasoline, the antitank-gun sight, and the 
ammunition, and then blew it up. Our only armored ve 
hicle left now was an armored car. 

When the Groupe arrived in Ernée, it was sent from 
there to a hamlet called La Meule, on a little road six 
miles to the south of Ernée. For the first time now for 
days we were to be somewhere behind the front of the 
division as a reserve. The general had finally decided 
that our Groupe needed a real rest. At La Meule, the 
Groupe Franc built four staggered barricades with some 
abandoned vehicles. It was left open to let the traffic 
pass but we were ready to close it if the enemy came in 
sight. We placed one machine gun to defend each bar- 
ricade and what was left of the motorcycle platoon 
stayed in the center of the hamlet, together with the 
armored car, ready to move in any direction. 

At 4:00 o'clock on the morning of June 18 we were 
directed by the division commander to send a patrol out 
on the road from Ernée to the northeast. The general 
had received information to the effect that the Germans 
had already passed Mayenne, and he wanted to be sure. 
My captain decided to send the armored car reinforced 
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by the motorcycle detachment, and the patrol left at 
4:30. 

About 5:00 a single German sidecar came speeding 
toward our unit with two men waving big white flags. 
The motorcyclists came on through the barricade wav- 
ing their flags to indicate that they had no intention of 
firing, and our machine gun covering the barricade 
stayed silent. Arriving in the middle of the hamlet, the 
Germans made a U-turn and then stopped. The one in 
the sidecar said, “Pas tirer, guerre finie. Francais et 
Allemands amis.” (“Don’t shoot, the war is over. The 
French and the Germans are friends!”)) Then, just as 
suddenly, they dashed away at full speed. 

But the moment the motorcycle had passed through 
the barricade, the machine gunner opened up and 
mowed them down. This struck me as the wrong thing. 
The two Nazis had come to our unit alone and had not 
molested us. And at the moment it struck me as next 
door to plain butchery to open on their backs as they 
were leaving. I told the gunner so and asked him what 
officer had given him the signal to fire. He kept silent 
while I bawled him out, and then simply said that his 
fingers were itching too much when he saw the two 
Germans pass squarely into his line of fire. Then the 
captain arrived, and he admitted that the gunner’s action 
was not exactly sporting, but said that at least the-Ger- 
mans would never be able to report that a French 
motorized unit was on this little road. Besides their 
machine was unharmed and this gave us one more 
badly needed motorcycle for transportation. We also 
found a submachine gun in the sidecar. 

I was wrong. It wasn’t till later that I learned how 
this “don’t-shoot-the-war-is-over” business had been 
used extensively by the German Army that day to ad- 
vance in many places through the French Army without 
having to fire a shot. The war was not over yet, but 
there had already been rumors that old Marshal Pétain 
had asked for an armistice. 

A few minutes after we killed the German motor- 
cyclists one of the privates from the motorcycle detach- 
ment came back wounded in the shoulder so badly he 
could hardly talk. But he managed to say, after a drink 
of brandy, that the Germans were coming, they were 

ractically in Ernée then, on the main road. His patrol 
Pad been annihilated, he said, and he was the only man 
who had escaped the enemy fire. 

A short while before, we had sent our gasoline truck 
to Juvigny, the supply center, about seven miles west 
of La Meule. It was now 5:15 and it hadn’t come back. 
This was cause enough for worry. The captain decided 
to send two scouts on motorcycles, one to-go east to 
division headquarters in Chailland and report what had 
happened; the other to head for Juvigny, and find out 
what had happened to the truck. In fifteen minutes the 
first scout was back. It was impossible to get to division 
headquarters, for a German column was on the road a 


few miles east that lay between us and Chailland. The 


column was a mechanized one and was heading toward 
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the southwest. But we hadn’t heard any firing from the 
troops of the infantry division. Probably, the “don': 
shoot-the-war-is-over” system was working in that 
rection. 

A few minutes later the other scout came back. The 
gasoline truck must have been captured, he said. There 
was an endless German column rolling south throu, 
Juvigny. 

So there we were between two enemy columns, one 
to the east and the other to the west. We hadn’t the 
strength to tackle such columns now. “If I only had one 
or two tanks,” said my captain. “We could bring 
enough confusion in one of the columns to get our ve 
hicles through it.” But we had no tank, no armored car. 
Only a few trucks, and a few sidecars and solo motor 
cycles, with not more than fifty men. Things seemed 
hopeless and the war was a matter of days. But we felt 
less ready than ever to be taken prisoners. 

Perhaps the road to the south was still open. Perhaps 
if we kept always between the two enemy columns we 
might go faster than they did, and get out ahead of 
them and away. So a scout was sent to Bourgneuf, a 
small village about six miles to the south, but he soon 
came back. There was another column going through 
Bourgneuf, heading right to the west in the direction 
of Vitré, Rennes and Brittany. We were closed in on 
three sides. The north side was out, unless we wanted 
to head straight for the main German forces. 

There were two things left. We could either hide in 
the woods and hope the enemy wouldn't find us until an 
armistice became effective, or we could try to get 
through one of the German columns and rejoin the 
French forces. Since we weren't at all certain how long 
it might be until an armistice would be signed, and 
since we had little chance of staying undiscovered by 
the bulk of the German Army for any length of time, all 
officers of the Groupe Franc were of the opinion that 
we should try to get through, whatever might happen. 

The Groupe was quickly put in order of march with 
the solo motorcycles in front, followed by the few side 
cars, then the command car for my captain and I, and 
finally the trucks. At first we headed toward Juvigny 
In a sidecar, my captain and I made a rapid reconnais- 
sance to the front of the column. At the last curve of 
the road before it went into Juvigny we stopped at the 
top of a little hill to observe. The enemy column was 
still there, moving rapidly toward the south, apparent); 
with the traffic control well organized. At one curve of 
the road a German soldier was indicating the right di 
rection to the column by using a small white disc with 
a handle. Every vehicle also had such a disc, and the 
were used to change speed or distances, and for other 
signals. We could see one tank there in Juvigny guard 
ing the crossroad on which our Groupe France was 
advancing, protecting the flanks of the German column 
It was a medium tank with its 77-mm. gun pointing 
right in our direction, and we could see it clearl\ 
through our field glasses about 400 yards away. It was 
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very Close to the column. Time must have been essential] 
for the German tank didn’t even bother to travel the 
400 yards in order to post itself at the top of our little 
hill, a point from which it could have had a much better 
view. 

We had no chance of surprising the German column 
here against a good tank. My captain therefore decided 
to trv it somewhere else. He ordered the column to make 

U-turn and head back toward La Meule, which it 
did undetected. If the enemy tank had been better 
posted it could have destroyed us. 

We figured now that the Germans were probab ly 
posting one tank at each important road crossing. My 
captain and I accordingly left the Groupe Franc again, 
after hiding it in a woods, and went to find a crossroads 
small enough for the Germans not to expect an attack 
from it—one where there was no tank on guard. Our 
map showed a small trail leading south, which cut 
through the big east-west road at the south base of the 
triangle formed by the three German columns sur 
This would be just the thing, for we 
would be able to head for the south if our breakthrough 
was successful. 

We found the little dirt road and reconnoitered it, 
and here again a small hill prevented the enemy from 
seeing a long stretch of the dirt road near the road on 
which the enemy column was moving. In fact, this time 
the terrain was even better than at Juvigny. The hill lay 
very close to the main road, and from a point just be 
hind its top, only 150 yards from the German column, 
we were unseen. And there was no German tank. 

My captain and I came back to the place where our 
column was under cover, and led it forward over the 
narrow track. Some of the trucks had trouble at places 
where the trail was overly narrow, but we finally got 
every vehicle up near the main road on which the Ger 
man vehicles were heading toward the west. We ran the 
vehicles into the woods that lay on both sides of the trail 
and camouflaged them so that any German motorcyclist 
who happened to make a rapid reconnaissance toward 
us wouldn’t see them. But we spotted the vehicles near 
enough the trail to hit it quickly when the order to ad 
vance was given. 


re nding us. 


Our idea was to cross through the enemy column 
without firing a single shot. We figured and hoped that, 
in such a long column, there would be at least one or 
two gaps in the flow of traffic, long enough in time to 
enable our column to pass. To signal back when such 
an interruption began, we sent a volunteer scout craw] 
ing toward the road where the Germans were passing. 
He managed to crawl up to a point only five yards or so 
from the column, using bushes, weeds, and irregulari 
ties of the ground for cover. He had with him four 
white handkerchiefs knotted together and was to wave 
this improvised flag as soon as he saw a break in the 
column. 

From 8:00 in the morning on we watched the column 
anxiously and, so it seemed, endlessly. There must have 
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been at least the equivalent of a whole panzer division 
passing along that road. Several hundred tanks passed 
by and thousands of motor vehicles containing infantry. 
We could see that the march discipline of the column 
was excellent. Distances appeared to be rigidly kept to 
lessen the effects of a possible air attack. The enemy 
seemed, however, to be disregarding all flank protection. 
They probably knew by this time that our French forces 
had lost practically all their tanks and antitank guns 
which, of course, were the only real threats to the se 
curity of such a column. We knew that rifles and ma 
chine guns by themselves had no chance here, so we 
kept quiet all day long without firing a single shot. We 
could, of course, have picked off a few of the enemy, but 
this would only have revealed our presence, and then it 
wouldn’t have taken long for a detachment from the 
strong column to clean us up. 

With my field glasses, lying flat on the grass, | could 
see every detail of the enemy column. After observing 
at some le ngth, it seemed to me that what was passing 
was probably a task force. I saw that all the tanks, the 
motorcycle units, the artillery guns and engineer ve 
hicles, and the motorized infantry vehicles, were not 
advancing as organic units. There was instead a suc 
cession of small groups or teams, each including sev 
eral tanks, motorcycles, guns, truckloads of infantry, 
and supply trucks. Gasoline trucks often traveled be 
tween two tanks, but sometimes between two other ve 
hicles. I had a fast glimpse of 105-mm. gun howitzers on 
self-propelled mounts, each with a big shield of armor 
in front to protect the crew. I saw the boats of the en 
gineers, and also their flamethrowers. A number of the 
vehicles had markings painted on their sides, probably 
for identification of the units. Some of the trucks and 
motorized infantry vehicles had bright-colored red or 
vellow cloths over their radiators, probably so they could 
be identified by their own planes from the ait 

The men themselves appeared to be well disciplined, 
sitting erect in their vehicles, their uniforms in good 
condition, looking fresh and clean and rested. It was 
certainly a striking contrast to the unshaven, dirty, 
and exhausted men in what I had seen of some of our 
French columns, with little or no traffic discipline and 
sometimes individual drivers trying to pass each other's 
vehicles in order to retreat faster to the south. The 
enemy column was fresh, of course; but it showed the 
difference between a disciplined, trained, and winning 
army, and a poorly disciplined and beaten army. More 
than any other time in my combat experience it struck 
me forcibly, as I lay there watching the enemy column 
advancing with precision and order, how greatly the 
French and the British had underestimated the strength 
of our Nazi enemies. 

The column kept passing, without a single interrup 
tion. About noon a few of the enemy stopped along the 
road and got some water in a farm a hundred yards or 
so from us, but still we remained unseen. 

At last, about 4:00 o'clock of the long day of watch 
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ing, our scout signalled back with his handkerchiefs 
that there was a cn in the column. We jumped in 
our vehicles. My captain and I were leading the Groupe 
Franc in our command car, with the others following 
behind us. And we stepped on the gas and cleared the 
main road not more than a few hundred yards behind 
the rear of the long German column. As we tore across 
the road, I had a quick glance of German tanks coming 
up from the other way in the distance. And suddenly 
I could hear tanks firing somewhere not far off. We 
raced ahead. But only the first half of our column 
gained the other side of the main road. The other half 
was caught and completely smashed by the fire of the 
oncoming enemy tanks. 

The rest of us kept on at full speed toward the south 
thinking we would be pursued. But the enemy didn’t 
give chase. Our unit was too small to interest them, and 
they kept to their main objective, heading farther into 
French territory. 

We sped on for a few miles and then slowed down 
My captain now sent out three solo motorcycles as a 
point. We followed right behind them in our command 
car which we now called our “tank” because we had in- 
stalled a machine gun on its top. The five sidecars that 
had managed to break through free we used to make 
short but continual reconnaissances out to our flanks. 
The three trucks left in the Groupe followed right be- 
hind my captain’s car. In all we had now only some 
twenty-five men, with four machine guns and our 
rifles. Our ammunition truck, supply truck, kitchen 
truck, gasoline truck, all had been lost. 

As we neared the village of St. Pierre la Cour, I sud- 
denly saw the three motorcyclists jump from their ma- 
chines into the ditches by the road. At the same time we 
could hear firing, very close ahead. My captain and | 
dived into the ditch from our car and a moment later a 
volley of machine-gun bullets hit the front of it shatter- 
ing our windshield. We tried raising our heads a bit to 
see something, but at once bullets would whiz past our 
heads and make us duck again. 

Meanwhile, however, the three motorcyclists had ad- 
vanced by crawling to determine the strength of the 
enemy. Suddenly one of them jumped up on the road 
and yelled, “We are French, you damned fools!” 

The French troops ahead had seen a motorized col- 
umn advancing on the road with motorcycles and all, 
and had thou ad at once that we could be nothing but 
Germans. ‘And so at least once in my life I had heard 
French bullets whistling past my ears as businesslike as 
any others. 

This incident made us change the way ouir unit was 
advancing along the road. My captain decided to put all 
the motorcycles and sidecars in the rear of the column. 
We also took the machine gun off our command car, 
which without it looked very much like any regular 
French passenger car, except for its gray-green color. 
The car now became our point. In this way we hoped 
that no other French troops would fire at us. They did 
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not, I’m glad to say. But each time we passed or can : 
near a friendly infantry unit in retreat, we acted wit 
particular caution. 

The most amazing thing about our escape through 
the German column was that we met no other enemy 
forces until we reached the Loire River, late that eve 
ning, sixty whole miles farther to the south. The Ger 
mans had concentrated their forces on a few roads, thus 
apparently to slice up the French Army by going from 
the northeast to the southwest, toward Brittany. 

At Ancenis, on the Loire River, the bridge was stil] 
standing, but mined, however. Here the handling of the 
traffic was excellent, and we quickly crossed the Loire, 
which was very wide at that place. At least, we now 
hoped, we would see a real organized defense make a 
good stand behind the Loire. But our hopes soon van- 
ished. For, as behind the Seine, no defensive prepara 
tions had been made. 

Since our own division, the one we had acted as rear 
guard for, could probably be considered as lost and sur- 
rounded somewhere back around Ernée, it seemed best 
to find some other division and get ourselves attached 
to it. For we had lost our kitchen truck and all of our 
gasoline. Our men could hardly go on fighting long 
without food, or gasoline for the vehicles. So now, since 
we had some choice, we searched for some good unit to 
be attached to. We were fortunate enough to find a 
splendid commander of a cavalry division, which we 
knew was an excellent outfit, half motorized and half 
horse. 

This commander was by now, however, almost a 
general without a division, for his unit had lost by far 
the greater part of its men and vehicles, and all its 
animals, in battle in northern France. But the supply 
trains of the division were left, and an antitank-gun 
company, and a few artillery pieces—in all some five 
hundred men. The general had known my captain 
somewhere before. He decided to use the Groupe Franc 
as a protection for his headquarters. 

We now headed for Montrevault where his head 
quarters were, a village south of the Loire. There we put 
our machine guns in position, with one man at each 
gun, and rotated our men on. this duty. And now the 
entire Groupe Franc went to sleep. For we were more 
than exhausted, we were practically dead. Before | 
turned in myself I had a delicious bath in a small 
stream of water, which I needed for I had not undressed 
for two weeks. I found no bed anywhere, and so | 
spread myself out on the grass, under a tree, and there 
sawed them off from 1:00 in the morning of June 19 to 
7:00 in the morning of June 20. Thirty hours, without 
eating, without waking! Even then one of the men 
woke me up to say that the Groupe would be leaving in 
half an hour. Our men fixed a whale of a breakfast for 
me, eggs, bread, and all. And I ate it all and felt fine, 
ready to fight again. My captain, who had also slept a 
long time, told me that the few men left in the division 
had been fighting the enemy since early that morning. 
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and had prevented the enemy from crossing the river 
in that vicinity. But the general had to order a retreat 
because a German column had been able to cross the 
| oire somewhere off to the east. 

From this morning on, until the night of June 24, 
four days later, we saw no enemy, except numerous 
hostile planes over our heads. We kept going at full 
speed to the south, through Bressuire, Parthenay, 
Poitiers, Angouléme. Near Parthenay, in Glazier, a 
little village, we heard Pétain on the radio publicly 
telling the people of France that he had asked for an 
armistice. 

Near Poitiers, in the village of Laverre, we organized 
a position behind a tiny river, called the Clain. All day 
on the 22d we stayed there waiting for the Boche to 
show up. We still had a faint hope: someone remem- 
bered that Nostradamus in his prophecies had said that 
France would be invaded from three sides, but that the 
Germans would finally be beaten near Poitiers. Here 
we were near Poitiers, but the big battle prophesied so 
many centuries ago was not forthcoming. Instead, there 
was another order to retreat, at 2:00 on the morning 


of June 23, just before the Germans reached our po- 


sition. And all during the day of the 23d we retreated 
slowly, stuck in the middle of a never-ending jam of 
trafhe. 

On the 24th, near Angouléme, our repair truck with 
our mechanics and one truck from the cavalry division 
were taken prisoner by the advance guard of the Ger- 


man panzer unit we had on our trail. The truck had had 
motor trouble and had been left behind with the 
mechanics who tried to make a hasty repair. 

In the afternoon of the 24th our Groupe arrived in 
Benevent, on the south side of the Isle River, a tributary 
of the Dordogne, a place about sixty miles northeast of 
Bordeaux. Since we had no more explosives, we were 
unable to blow the bridge across the Isle. We cut big 
trees, however, and installed a strong barricade. And 
antitank guns from the cavalry division were set up to 
defend it. 

About 8:00 o'clock in the evening we saw some 
enemy troops on the other side. We fired and they 
fired back. Since it was late and the Germans had prob- 
ably advanced some distance during the day, my cap- 
tain figured that they would wait until morning before 
attempting a crossing. About that time we were in 
formed that the French had blown up all the bridges 
along the Dordogne, thirty miles to the south. In other 
words, we were now trapped between two rivers by the 
action of our own higher command. We therefore pre 
pared to make a last and desperate stand the next morn 
ing. 

But at 11:00 o'clock that night we heard by radio 
that the armistice had been finally signed with both 
Italy and Germany, and that it would become effective 
in a few hours, at exactly 1:30 in the morning of June 
25. 

We still had ammunition, however. And there were 
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Germans on the other side of the stream. If we didn’t 
use it up, we would probably have to surrender it. My 
captain decided accordingly to fire and fire and fire until 
exactly 1:30 in the morning. And we fired every kind 
of ammunition we could find in the division supply 
trucks: tracer bullets, armor-piercing bullets, regular 
bullets. The Germans fired back, but not very much 
Our antitank guns kept firing toward the enemy with 
shells. We certainly must have killed a few of the 
enemy, but on our part we suffered only one casualty 
At 1:30 on the dot we stopped. And the 
stopped too. 


Ge rmans 


Now the silence was overwhelming. In the dark of 
the night we heard the Germans singing the official 
Nazi song and hollering “Sieg Heil!” or “Nach Eng 
land” every once in a while. We answered with the 
Marseillaise, but the seventeen of us left in the Groupe 
Franc made a sad job of it. The jour de gloire had not 
come, and France had been defeated worse than it had 
ever been in all its two thousand years of history. 

For a few days, and until the demarcation line be 
tween the occupied and so-called unoccupied Zones 
was finally marked, we kept on the alert at all times. We 
kept all our vehicles on the road, toward the southeast, 
ready to leave at any minute if the enemy showed any 
sign ‘of crossing the river to occupy our v illage. Finally 
we learned that the demarcation line between the two 
zones was to be twenty kilometers east of the railroad 
line between Angouléme and Mont de Marsan. This 
made the line pass only two miles west of our village. 
We were, therefore, already in the last village of unoc 
cupied France, the next one being Montpon, on the 
River Isle, where the Germans soon sent a detachment. 

I stayed on in Benevent until the beginning of 
August, supervising the demobilization of our men and 
helping refugees who crossed the line to go back home 
into the occupied territory. I myself was released from 
the Army on August 8, 1940, and rejoined my wife on 
the Riveria. After seve ral months I finally obtained the 
papers that en nabled me to leave France, but I was un- 
able to cross Spain to Lisbon, without taking the risk of 
being put in a Spanish concentration camp. This was 
done to many young Frenchmen by the Spanish gov- 
ernment, acting under pressure from Berlin. Berlin 
wanted to prevent all Frenchmen of military age want 
ing to join the British from crossing Spain and Portugal. 

And so in desperation I got aboard a small cargo boat 
which ran the English blockade across the Mediter 
ranean and landed in Algeria. From there I took a train 
to Morocco, and then to Tangiers opposite Gibraltar, 
which at that time was still an international town. From 
Tangiers I took a plane to Lisbon, where I met my wife 
who, as an American citizen, had been able to cross 
Spain. And later we both sailed for the United States. 
This trip from France back to the United States seems 
simple to speak of, but it actually took four months be 

cause of the endless complications. It felt good, I can 
assure you, to be back in the United States, and free. 
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Chere is an interesting if not altogether reliable 
analogy between the modern use of armor in war and 
nature's use of it on the antediluvian monsters that once 
ruled the earth. The monsters succumbed when smaller 
forms of life evolved whose agility more than made up 
for their lack of armor. The big armored reptiles found 
their prey too swift for them and themselves fell prey 
to livelier competing species.’ 

Battleships likewise have grown steadily bigger and 
heavier in defense against each other, and more vul 
nerable to livelier foes. Not yet extinct by any means, 
their habitat nonetheless has been restricted by the 
swift and hard-to-hit bombing planes, as well as by the 
lurking submarine and the little-tried “mosquito” tor 
pedo craft. On land, the tanks will follow this same 
evolutionary course. They grow bigger, more heavily 
armored and in the long run slower. They are inv incible 
now in the sense that apparently nothing can stop a 
blitzkrieg column except another bigger and tougher 
armored force. But it is safe to say that the tank’s pres- 
ent degree of invulnerability is at best and worst a pass 
ing phase. Man’s ingenuity, like nature’s, will catch up 
with it. The greatest tank authority of all, Major Gen 
eral J. F.C. Fuller, while making the foremost single 
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*For this idea thanks are due my colleague, 
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Armies on Wheels, by S. L. A. Marshall, copyright, 1941, 
A. Marshall, by permission of William Morrow & Co., Inc. 


Karl Miller, editorial 


contribution to the development of the tank’s offensive 
potential, clearly foresaw the workings of this principle 


ten years ago when he wrote: “The tank, an essential]; 
offensive weapon, because of its ability to attack will 
at once react upon the protective idea, forcing it int 
first consideration. And this protective idea, leading t 


the construction of elaborate zones of defense, wil! 


through cost react upon the offensive idea by limiting 


the number of offensive weapons.’* As the Macedonia: 
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thalanx begot the Roman Legion, less powerful but 
nore adroit in maneuver, the tank will beget forces 
hich will first neutralize it, and then defeat it. This 

s been the history of armies and of weapons since the 

ginning. No new weapon can be introduced without 

hanging the conditions, and every change in condition 
odifies the application of the principles of war. Each 
ipon is influenced by ground, time and space, as well 
. by every other weapon. As new conditions are estab 
shed, these react upon the power of weapons, The cal 
culations entering into the choice of targets and of in 
struments to be used against them are matters of strategy 
rather than of tactics. 

On the tactical side, however, it is clear that there are 
but two supremely import: int problems pre sente d to the 
mechanized and motorized army. The first is to keep 
one’s own tanks and armored cars moving into enemy 
country; immobilized mobile power is only one step 
short of annihilation. The second is to forestall occu 
pation by the enemy by compelling his mobile forces to 
assume the protracted ‘defense. 

It is the more curious, therefore, that today the of 
fensive and defensive are not considered as separate and 
yet equal portions of the problem as a whole. The pres 
ent concept of mechanized war is that of the offensive a 
outrance. The defensive doctrine in some circles of the 
United States Army runs counter to the long view, and 
the jargon of the schools supports the belief that the 
tank is unconquerable. 

“There is no way of stopping the tank except to out 
tank the enemy.” “Tank obstacles and minefields, when 
covered by heavy antitank fire, may delay or reduce but 
cannot stop or turn the armored attack.” So runs the 
teaching after two years of war in Europe during which 
the German Army has had such unquestioned air 
superiority in all stages of every offensive that there has 
been no opportunity for a comprehensive evaluation 
even of the static artillery defense against tanks. 
Through the codperation of the German aviation, artil 
lery, engineers and infantry, the defender’s antitank ar 






rangements have frequently been defeated before the 
attacking tanks challenged the position. Key points on 
the Western Front, for example the fortified Hill 505 
at Montmédy, attacked on May 19, 1940, have been 
captured without any use of tanks whatever. 

Speak of Hannibal, however, and the average student 


‘Elephants!” In 


of military affairs is quite apt to reply: ‘ 
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By S. L.A. MARSHALL 


the same way, the observer of things in the present has 
become so fascing ited by b litzkrieg’s thunde ring chariots 
that he ignores, OT discounts, the extent to which the 
excellence of the coope rating services made possib le vic 
Che result is that the 
tank doctrine tends to drive out all competitive ideas, 
not only among laymen trying to understand the war, 


tories seemingly won by the tank 


but among soldiers engaged in doing something about 
it. Lecturers in our army are to be heard enunciating the 
singularly incompatible ideas that (1) antitank troops 
must be endowed with the highest possible morale, and 


2) they should understand that they have no chance to 


score a real success over the enemy 
Britain tends toward the same dogmatic view that 
really nothing can be done about the tank. “Is it not 


true,” asks the British critic, Donald Cowie, “that eight 
campaigns in this war have proved the tank irresist 
ible?”* A fair-enough question considering the un 
animity of the failure of antitank defenses 


answel!l rather the it it Is true th: if the wal h: iS lasted but 


; but let us 


two years, that it has been a war of development, that 
during the first year the effectiveness of the aviation 
armored force team of Germany went un; appreclé ated or 
Allies, that the interval since 
has been all too short for the antitank forces to obtain a 


sufficiency of tank-stopping weapons, perfect antitank 


was unde ‘Te ‘stimated by the 


vehicles and reéstablish their principles ol operation 
lhe fighting in and west of Smolensk should be a land 
mark in mechanized history, was not until the 
Russians stood on ground within the USSR proper that 
there was a defensive against tanks in this war which 
did not warrant the term “makeshift.” 


the scarcity of weapons one recalls the ringing declara 


for 


On the point of 


tion of the soldier-parliamentarian, James Henderson, 
returning from the tank battleground of the Libyan 
Desert in June, 1941, to tell the House of Commons 
that: “Thousands upon thousands of British soldiers in 
the Middle East have died because they were denied 
weapons with which to defend themselves.” 
Throughout the war we have all been quick to see 
the obvious, but in war the obvious 
is rarely, if ever, a complete truth. A 
former book* cites the fact that mem 
bers of the United States Congress 
adjudged the Battle of France sim 
ply as an object lesson in the su 
premacy of air power. Subsequently 
the campaigns in the Egypt-Libya 
theater focused extraordinary atten 
tion on the armored-force weapons, 
and the indispensable rdle of ait 
power in these operations was pro 
portionately slighted. When the 
Battle of Greece was fought, the correspondents and 
military commentators almost unanimously sounded the 
warning that superior concentrations of he avy tanks are 
certain to be decisive against mechanized forces de spend 
ing mainly on the faster but lighter-hitting armored ve 


*The London Sphere, May 24, 
‘Blitzkrieg, page 135 
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hicles. This was an over-simplification which ignored 
the composite character of most tank battles, and dis- 
counted the tactical dependence of the heavy tank upon 
the lighter members of the tank swarm for offensive re- 
connaissance, the seizure of bridgeheads and protection 
against demolitions, and the expansion of the attack 
throughout the rear areas. Without these operations 
there could be no decision. Without these lighter forces, 
which bear a relationship to the heavy tank approxi- 
mately that of the destroyer-cruiser screen to the line of 
battleships, the heavy breakthrough tanks of the GHQ 
reserve, having limited speed and therefore little “find- 
ing” mobility, as distinguished from “hitting” mobility, 
would either become pieces of static artillery, or could 
be maneuvered into ground where they might be 
starved of gasoline or destroyed by the defending guns. 

“The civil comparison to war,” General Wavell has 
written in Generals and Generalship, “must be that of 
a game, a very rough and dirty game, for which a robust 
body and mind are essential.” Thus justified by such 
eminent authority, one need feel no hesitation in com- 

aring the mechanized offensive to the attack in foot- 

ll. 

The heavy tank is the fullback running interference 
for the lighter and faster tanks, which are carrying the 
-ball. The mobile and artilleryized infantry is the op- 
posing line, while its own armored part represents the 
secondary defensive and the hitting forces of the count- 
erattack. The ends of this line also have offensive uses 
in operations against the enemy flanks. The all-im- 
portant problem of slowing down and then stopping the 
running attack is one of destroying in some manner or 
other the cohesion of the striking elements, whether by 
blocking-out the interference or side-stepping it and 
permitting it to run on into the secondary defense, 
while getting at the man actually carrying the ball. The 
result in either case will be a down with no gain. The 
relationship of speed and weight to hitting power in 
these two greatly different forms of attack is very much 
alike. By the Napoleonic maxim: “The strength of an 
army, like the momentum in mechanics, is estimated 
by the weight plus the velocity.” 

Because the heavy tank is protected by the thickest 
plate and is therefore the most shell-resistant of the 
armored vehicles it by no means follows that the fluid 
infantry defense against tanks will fail unless the co- 
operating armored forces can match heavy tank against 
heavy tank, or stop the breakthrough force with heavy 
armor-piercing shell and air bombardment. The point of 
utmost vulnerability in all armored-force operations is 
the factor of movement which enables it to win swift 
decision. Tactical power is the product, not the sum, of 
material power ons i mobile power. It has always been so 
in any battle and tank armor hasn't changed it. The 
moral should be as clear today as it was after the Battle 
of Bullecourt, April 11, 1917, when British tanks tried 
to go forward in line with Australian infantry, and by 
slowing themselves to the latter's pace, became a bull’s- 


January 


eye which enabled the Germans to pour a crushing fire 
into the. whole target. Says Brigadier General E. | 

Spears in a note written on the spot: “The tanks were 
the targets of every hostile gun to such an extent that 
their neighborhood became an inferno from which the 
infantry fled.”* 

If in modern war the mobility of the total mechanized 
attack can be reduced by destructive fire upon the 
lighter elements, then the motorized defense can be re- 
grouped against it, as during the great offensives of the 
World War automatic fire power was regrouped against 
the slow-moving infantry after the artillery bombard- 
ment had fragmented the defensive lines. Therefore, in 
the consideration and preparation of a defensive position 
designed to stop the enemy armoréd attack absolutely, 
the utmost precedence must be given to defense against 
his most mobile elements, and the ground must be 
examined and organized in relation to the object. In the 
discussion of “elasticity” and “depth” in a defensive 
area organized to “catch the striking force in a bag,” all 
of which terms are too general to be satisfactory, the 
value of a highly mobile antitank reserve established 
with due regard to the vulnerability of flanks and rear, 
cannot be over-stressed. So long as this force remains 
alive and able to maneuver, the position is not broken. 
Around this mobile pivot, the whole defense expands, 
contracts, and moves as occasion demands. 

Observation of the enemy being the most important 
reinforcement, the tactical employment of the mobile 
reserve will depend in large degree upon the informa- 
tion supplied by the air reconnaissance on enemy arm- 
ored-force movements. The principle of its employ- 
ment, however, is the maintaining of contact with and 
defense against the enemy's more mobile elements. The 
heavily armored vehicles cannot obtain victory by pene- 
trating the defensive front. Breakthrough and decision 
occur only when the light tanks find and destroy the 
mobile reserve. It is self-evident that the antitank part 
should be so weaponed and vehicularized as to defeat 
that object. Lacking armor and therefore being more 
vulnerable though less costly than armored force, it 
must excel in numbers if it is to compete with the tank 
in “mobile power,” which in the tactical sense means 
simply the ability to deliver at a distance in a given time 

Oddly enough, very little attention has been drawn 
to the peculiarly inorganic nature of the offensive ar- 
rangements in present-day armies. The general advance 
of a ten to twenty per cent mechanized army might be 
likened to the spring of a snake, lightning fast in front 
but limited in striking radius to three-fourths of its own 
length because of the weight of its body. In no other 
period of warfare has there been such a tremendous 
differential in the rates of movement of the hitting 
forces and their means of defensive security. Alexander 
the Great’s heavy cavalry was based upon the phalanx— 
a slow-moving forest of pikes. John Ziska, the blind 





*Prelude to Victory, by Brigadier General E. L. Spears, New York 
1941. 
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Hussite, in fighting his battles for Bohemia, carried his 
nfantry into action in farm carts, first drawn by oxen 
ind later by horses, then formed the carts into a wagon- 
laager upon which his foot troops could retire when 
hand pressed. In the World War, the infantry was 
based upon the artillery. In the present war, the tank 
perations—which are movements of self-propelled and 
self-protected guns—are based upon an infantry which 
has neither enough antitank power to afford the tank a 
proper defensive protection nor enough strategical mo 
bility to keep pace with its advance. The modern army 
has become a “sword without a shield,” to quote Fuller's 
words in Lectures on FSR III, continually courting the 
danger of excessive immobility through over-extension. 
[he primary result of increased mobility in the tank 
was the speeding up of the attack and the divorce of the 
tank from the infantry. Relieved from the necessity for 
covering the infantry advance, tanks began to operate 
over a greatly w idened front. Instead of the close order 
of attack which was employed in the World War 
battles, they advanced in open order, that is, with a con 
siderable distance separating each group of tanks and 
likewise separating the objectives of each group. Tank 
operations in the present war have all taken this form. 
In all attacks by mechanized infiltration time is the 
decisive factor because, unless the fragmentation of 
enemy resistance points is more rapid than the regroup 
ing of the defending elements and the reorgé inization of 
defensive areas, the penetration fails. By such failure, 
the battle is restabilized under conditions which are 
inimical to the armored striking force, since its protec 
tion decreases as it loses momentum. “The objective of 
modern strategy is to bring about a decision with highly 
mobile forces without or before the masses will be 
brought into motion.”® But when forceful action fails 
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through committing advancing mechanized forces to 
within effective enemy range without adequate security 
or concentrations sufficient to obtain decision, the battle 
can be made fluid again only by the successful action of 
the infantry forces. Tanks are no exception to the rules 
that no arm is independent of the others. Each has its 
powers and limitations, and the correct combination is 
that which arranges the whole so that the powers of 
each offset the limitations of the others. 

It is clear, therefore, that while tank penetrations 
may have decisive influence upon the battle, as in the 
attack on France or in the Balkan campaign, the speed 
which enables them to plunge far ahead of their own 
infantry is an element of danger which can react toward 
the immobilizing of the total force. This happened in 
the advance from Minsk to Smolensk. Against defensive 
bodies the 
enemy country 
may have as little consequence as J. E. B. Stuart's cav 
alry ride around the Union Army. The comparison will 
not seem inappropriate when it is remembered once 
again that the tank alone is not likely to demoralize 
properly trained and well positioned troops, and that 
without close support from the attack aviation, it loses 


which remain tactically coherent, mere 


penetration by armored forces of the 


much of its shock power. 

Let us try to imagine an elaborate zone for defense 
against tanks organized according to the general prin 
ciples which von Losberg’ introduced on the Western 
Front in 1917. The defense forces are deployed con 
siderably in depth, pe the aps as much as fifty miles, with 
antitank guns distributed over the area. The mobile re 


serve is ready to cover the breaches. The whole position 


*As General Hans von Seeckt is quoted in Landesverteidiguns 


The strategist who in the closing days of the war, 
Ludendorff's collapse, 


following 
took over the direction of German operations 













































is organized in strong support points, and the total of 
its forces is prepared to destroy systematically if com 
pelled to retreat. To the rear of this tactical base, organ- 
ized for the battle, is the strategic base where the de 
fending armored force stands by, ready to launch the 
counterattack which will have trebled the impact if 
timed when the enemy is under the impression that he 
is pursuing a beaten foe. In this situation, the farther 
the attacking mechanization moves from its base, the 
more it feels the grip of supply and the greater becomes 
its danger. An overnight shift in the weather may re- 
verse its fortunes by grounding its air support. Increas 
ingly, the tank forces will have to turn their attention to 
preventing the areas of communication from being at- 
tacked and closed, and to improvising new means of 
self-protection. Their penetrations have, in effect, be 
come narrow salients with much of the old-time hazard 
of narrow salients, 
battle by returning it to the infantry. 





and have served to equalize the 
This example illuminates, | believe, the essential 
point of difference between Sedan and Smolensk. In 
the attack on the Western Front the German panzer di 
visions were never as far from their mass infantry sup 
port as during the July, 1941, fighting in White Russia. 
A number of factors combined to produce a deviation 
from the order of attack which elsewhere had proved 
successful, among them being the vast spread of the 
Russian frontier, the greater depth of the Red Army 
defensive position, and above all, a growing tendency 
in the German command to hold its foe too cheaply. 
Surprise, and its derivative—shock in this case—were 
not sufhiciently intense for the offensive to be opened 
with any extraordinary or overwhelming advantage. 
Consequently, the campaign in Russia became the first 
conclusive test of whether an armored force has the 
ability to win large-scale battles in complete detach- 
ment from other ground troops under modern con- 
ditions. 

Along the Meuse River, May, 1940, the codrdination 
of German tanks and the follow- -up infantry was some- 
times so close that the foot troops were first through the 
resistance line. The French cavalry brigades and light 
machine-gun elements which were sent forth to stop 
the attack were cut down like grain by a well-oiled 
reaper. The Red Army defensive along the Dnieper 
was not similarly blighted by a wholly false view of the 
problem. W hatever their failures, the Russians saw 
their task clearly enough. T hough the German Army 
communiqués made much point of the fact that the 
mechanized attack had moved “100 miles beyond the 
German infantry” in the advance toward Moséow, this 
very separation prevented concentration, stalled the of- 
fensive, multiplied tank losses, provided the Red Army 
with an opening for counterattack and brought the 
whole German movement dangerously close to collapse 
in the last week of July, 1941. In the beginning it had 
been easy enough for the German tanks to go thirty or 
forty miles in a day when defenses in towns and in 
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woods could be by-passed because there were vreat th 
spaces of undefended terrain on either side of them if 


i= 


But they overlooked and underestimated the psc 
a hostile countryside in so doing, and their passage did 
not produce a gene ral terror nor did it put them on ne if 
rear of the defender’s forces of counterattack. 

Later on, when the operation began to wobble and 
slow down, the German command spoke disparaging], 
of the 
ous discounting of the principle that when area defense 
becomes the order of battle and antitank weapons ar 
grouped around strong points for the purpose of reduc 
ing the attacker’s mobility over a wide countryside, r 
sistance is certain to have a decidedly ° 
pearance. These German pretensions did not conce ot 
how grievously the attack had miscalculated. The “gap J : 
of dislocation” had once again appeared in a German 
center and Dnieper might have become a second Marne 
had the Russians been prepared to take full advantag: 
of it. 

The point is that Germany's whole campaign was 
jeopardized by not having enough divisions of infantry 
on rubber tires. Admittedly, the Germans have set the 
pace for all other armies in this regard. However, there 
is such a thing as the “maximum of motorization” that 
even a great nation can maintain in the field; and as sup 
ply must always be the first consideration of armies, the 
German infantry still lacks the degree of motorization 
which would enable it to move decisive bodies of troops 
into the largest theaters of action at the same speed as 
the armored combat vehicles. Germany, with 1940 con 
ceptions of how to make war and with what weapons, 
still does not have more than thirty motor-propelled di 
visions.® In this establishment the ratio of motorized in 
fantry divisions to armored divisions (some authorities 
quote it higher) is believed to be about one to two. This 
ratio is the one weak link in the German chain of force 
and is doubtless due to economic factors, such as the 
controlling one of petroleum supply, rather than to the 
making of wrong guesses about the evolution of war 
between mechanized and motorized armies. 

So the moral of this article is the very simple one that 
a large part of our salvation is to be found in the auto 
mobile factories, and the engineering brains, of Detroit 
As Otto D. Tolischus, the distinguished foreign corre 
spondent of The New York Times, has remarked, the 
present war, whatever kind of war it may be, is pri 
marily a war of motors. In the production of these vital 
parts of a mobile military force as well as in the pro 
duction of the fuels upon which they feed, the United : 
States should be able to play the trump card. 

he foot soldier must be put on wheels right up to 


“localized” resistance of the Russians, an invidi 


‘localized” 


*The German Army is supposed to have reorganized its armored 
divisions for the Russian campaign, using smaller numbers of tanks 
for each division. This is the way the new German armored division 
was reported to be organized: A headquarters company, a reconnais 
sance unit, a signal group, an artillery regiment with 105- and 7 
mm. cannon, an antiaircraft regiment, an engineer regiment, an ai! 
unit, mobile heavy antiaircraft, a tank brigade of 416 tanks and 
motorized infantry brigade of about 2,000 men. 
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the limit of the need or of our ability so to place him. 
If we are to continue to load the infantryman with anti 
tank weapons, thereby lessening his power to move 
tactically across ground even as we see his urgent need 
£ yet heavier weapons, then we owe it to him as well as 
to ourselves to put him in a motorized carrier so that he 
can get his weapons up to the battlefield. 

The orthodox Field Service Regulations concept of 
nfantry as the force w hich “closes with the enemy" 
ind “completes his destruction in close combat” is due 
for a considerable modification. The strength of the 
motorized infantryman under modern conditions of 
warfare is that he can surprise. His weakness is that he 
annot close, since the more the employment of armored 
striking force superinduces the use of armor and heavier 
guns in area defense, the less becomes his ability in this 
direction. He can worry his adversary to death but he 
cannot strangle him.’ However, in a full working part 
nership with the armored forces he becomes the means 
of assuring the continuation of the offensive as the 
stronger form of war by providing the major elements 
of the attack with the judicious protection which is the 
only surety of the final victory in which they will share 
mutually. The infantry remains the principal arm, but 
not of itself the arm of decision, since it must be made 
complete by the tanks and aviation. 

Only a balanced army, in which mobility and power 
in the antitank part give it a velocity approximating 
that of the tank part, can stand the stress and strain of 
unexpectedly prolonged periods of operation. This is 
not only a tactical matter but a moral one. The restora 
tion of armor to military forces has not over-ridden the 
favorite military adage of Englishmen that “there comes 
a time when the gun counts less than the man behind 

’ The fighting spirit of the soldier still counts most 
in war. Machines are only implements for it. For ex 
pressing ideas of this sort, the War Department has 
been ridiculed as antediluvian by some of the bright 
boys of the Washington press gallery,’® but in the pres 
ent warfare, more depends on the initiative, spontaneity, 
and endurance of the individual than ever in the past. 

One of the blessings of the mechanical wars, as mili- 
lary men reg sarded the subject in theory a few vears 
ago, was a troops would be relieved from fatigue 
ond operations would not labor against the inertia 
which settles over military forces after nerves and bodies 
have been exhausted in battle. There would be no 
slow-down during the crisis of campaign. A button 
would be pressed or a lever shoved forward. Then 
presto, chango! the army would recover its forward 


speed. All of the shock and strain would be taken up 


"Fuller's words in Lectures on FSR III. 

“Ridiculed, also, was the fighting creed of the infantry soldier as 
given in The INFANTRY JOURNAL, July, 1941: “The infantry mind is 
a mind which thinks men are the essence of fighting, that the hearts, 
guts and blood of soldiers win wars, that bombers, tanks and jeeps; 
howitzers, guns and mortars; grenades, pursuit planes and rifles 


are tools in the hands of men, of fighting men, and can never win 
wars by themselves.” 
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by the levers and gears. Bivouac would be a period for 
leg stretching and snoozing in between long romps into 
the countryside. 

These things it was calculated the machine would do 
for the human element in battle. It was supposed to be 
a refining influence, preserving manpower from the 
slow torture of moving from a forced march into a 
grapple for life and death, as happened in the muscular 
wars. “Generalship would replace brute force and the 
attack on nerves would replace the physical dog fight.”™* 
But in their whilom and happy considerations, the 
prophets of armored mobile power overlooked the work 
ing of one principle which Germany's earlier swift suc 
cesses all but obliterated until the development of the 
Russian defensive threw it into bold relief. The ma 
chine, however employed, does not lessen the need of 
getting there first with the most men or fighting units, 
long recognized as an aphorism of war. That means 


movement, and it is movement in 


its various forms 
which is the chief strain upon men as upon armies. 
l'oday’s soldier is on solid ground when he says the 
World War man didn’t understand the half of battle 
tatigue. The nature of mobile powel! necessitates that 
that is, knowl 
is the foundation of battle, and the 


taster the rate of strategic movement, the more protec 


movement be continuous. Information 


edge of the enemy 
tion becomes dependent upon it. A chief characteristic 
of mechanized war is that its strategy is inconspicuous. 
he major hitting elements are less dependent on com 
munications and can therefore come up rapidly trom 
tar darkness laterally 
across their own front to develop the offensive in a 
totally new sector. 


in rear or shift under cover of 


The effect is a constant flux of situa 
tions necessitating that reconnaissance (the 
of finding the enemy) be maintained unceasingly over 
great distances. 


business 


Security cannot be made sure by air 


observation because of the ability of large tactical bodies 
to maneuver under the screen of darkness, fog, or rain. 
In the rdle of maintaining contact with the enemy the 
motorized swarm—employing some such vehicle as our 


present one-ton cross-country blitz buggy—will in future 
wars become increasingly effective. “Within this swarm 
the army will move and rest, the swarm thinning out 
in front and thickening on the flanks as the enemy is 
neared.”** ® 

Once battle is joined, the effect of mechanization, as 
the German campaign in Russia has shown us, is that 
the armies become locked and the general engagement 
cannot be broken off. When slowed, the elements of 
attack must try again, or move toward some new salient 
of exploitation until full motion is restored. The dead 
liest thing about our modern style of warfare is that men 
and machines must keep going. It is battle to the death. 
No commander dares say: “We've had enough now. 
We're nearing the rope’s end. Let's rest a moment and 

“Lectures on FSR Ill 

“Lectures on PSR Ill 
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catch a breather.” He knows that his most ponderous 
elements, the backbone of his army—the unmotorized 
infantry—cannot be quickly enough withdrawn from 
relentless pursuit by the enemy's armored machines. 
Even such a “quiet front” as Tobruk becomes a hell’s 
caldron as the fighting machines twist and strain to free 
themselves. 

Now it was never so in the old muscular wars. Armies 
could fight, break off, retire, and then pass through a 
long period of resuscitation before again matching 
strength with the enemy. There was no continuity of 
strain; battle was hardly more than an incident. In the 
World War, troops served at the front for a period, then 
moved into rest billets. Even at the front, battles were 
preceded and followed by long periods of inactivity. 

In mechanized war the whole basis of operation is 
changed. War, campaign, battle—in the last two years 
we have seen these three words become almost synony- 
mous. Why? Because of the continuity of action from 
first to last, a continuity necessitated by the overwhelm- 
ing importance of movement in the new power equation. 
The partly vehicularized army is one which must con 
tinue, at whatever cost, to make and break ground for its 


vy 


vy 
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armored tactical weapons. Unless their movement can 
be freed, annihilation is thwarted, and the victory fo; 
mula is destroyed. It is a condition which calls for « 
traordinary exertion by all forces. One might compare it 
to the situation of a motorcade in which the cars becom: 
bogged down. The human element then is under grea 
er strain than if it were traveling afoot, and there is n 
relaxation of pressure until the column is again on solid 
ground. 

I think it would be safe to say that the campaign ir 
Russia has been unlike any ever fought on earth in the 
continuity of its almost intolerable pressure upon the 
fighting forces. Both armies came many times to the 
brink of complete physical and moral exhaustion. It 
became a question of which would crack first, and on 
what side lay the handiest reserves. 

Mechanized power cannot prepare against this dread 
climax except as it develops mobility in its protecting 
part. It has gone much too fast. The demands of the 
machine and the limiting factor of human endurance 
have produced a dangerous unbalancing of modern mili 
tary power. If equilibrium is to be restored the body of 
the army must be placed on wheels. 


by 


Criticism and the Inspector 


It is unfortunate that most of us dislike and resent criticism, a 
dislike that makes it hard for those in authority to correct errors, 
with the result that the sense of these uncorrected errors often piles 
up till there is a sudden explosion over some comparative trifle, really 
the sum of condemnations for a series of faults. Inspectees should 
therefore be trained to accept criticism cheerfully. The wind can 
often betaken out of the corrector’s sails by immediately admitting 
the error. After all, his main object is to see that it does not occur 
again; if he sees that the culprit is equally decided in the matter he 
is satisfied, and also pleased at not getting the usual dirty looks.— 
LrzuTenant Coronez E. G. Hart, D.S.O., from the article “On 
Organization” in The Royal Air Force Quarterly. 








So these guys asked me if I wouldn’t sit in on the 

ame. 

What, Miss Twitchell, time for another shot of that 
God-awful stuff? 

Brrr! Rerrr! Water! 
the water. 

So I sat in, but after about half a dozen hands, | 
spotted those lowdown underhanded amateur double- 
dealing small-time crooks using marked cards. Well, | 
hate playing with chiselers, so after winning two hun- 
dred and thirty-six bucks— 

* * * 

Well, damn, Horatius S. Bull! And in the land of 
the living! How are you and what’re you doing in the 
bone-yard, with the Ellicott City braw! still going on? 
When I wrote you about being stuck in the hospital, I 
didn’t have any idea you'd be able to— 

Oh yes, the same old round. Rest, recruits, and refit 
ting. Must have been a rough show out there. 
get to see much of it. 

Sergeant Spinks, meet my brother Horry. Spinks is 
in the cav—I mean the armored force. 

No, he wasn’t hit. Tank stepped on his foot during 
a blackout. Like great-uncle Gideon used to say, “Who 
ever saw a dead cav—” 

OK, OK, Spinks, I was just kidding. 

Well, Horry, what’ve you been doing lately? 

Oh, I’m not so bad off, outside of a few cracked ribs, 
one bent leg, a misplaced sacro-iliac, a little skin boiled 
off, and a Sew minor abrasions and lacerations. I’m 
practically over the hot coffee, and the nurse says as soon 
as the medicos get a break from sawing off arms and 
legs, they’re going to work on my face. I gave her a look 
at my identity card, and she says she’s confident that 
it'll be no trick at all for almost any surgeon here to fix 
me up as good as new, so I can’t be in very bad shape. 

Oh no, I wasn’t hit. But when we came around that 
bend we found we had a panzer division practically 
surrounded, and when we took off to get a little more 
maneuver room— 

You see, it all goes back to the time the skipper 
lease-loaned me temporarily to the blasted newfangled 
regimental reconnaissance company. They'd been pretty 
badly shot up in the Knoxville raid, and I was supposed 
to help break in the howling rabble of young heroes 
that were volunteering for the job. 

Well, I was just taking my bright young men of the 
first platoon through mobile gunnery when the Mungs 
started their final flurry out there near Ellicott and in the 
rush to bite off the breakthrough, everybody forgot 
about this loan—everybody except me, that is. 


Thanks, Miss Twitchell—for 


I didn’t 





The Roving Boys of 1949 


By Sergeant Terry Bull 


Everything went smooth until the morning of the 
eighth, when we started our approach march, a couple 
of hundred miles from where the Mungs were supposed 
to be making their crushout. 

We had the division reconnaissance battalion well 
out to the front, but of course <—m no guarantee that— 
All right, all right, buddy. Lay down and take i 
easy. I wasn’t throwing any harpoons at your iron ere 
guards. Nobody knows any better than I do that you 

can't comb every patch of woods on a division front. 

Well, anyway, here was the division marching on 
three roads, with the 589th on the left, and the regi 
mental reconnaissance company busier than a covey of 
bird dogs, protecting the front and flanks of the regi 
ment. 

Sure the reconnaissance battalion was out there, but 
if you remember back to the two-and-a-half-mile-an 
hour foot days, you'll recall that the horse cavalry cov 
ered us then too. But the fact that we had the horses 
out to the front never meant we didn’t have to put out 
our own advance guard and flank patrols on foot. 

And now that we've got iron cavalry, the only dif 
ference is that they go faster and see less. That's where 
our Jeep Scouts come in. The roving boys go faster and 
see more. 

Well, the eighth was a bad day, right from the 
drizzling dawn. The company was split three ways, the 
second platoon on the advance guard, backed up by the 
whole support platoon, the third was right-flank guard, 
and the first had the left, God help us. 

Why? the advance guard’s the most 
dangerous—I don’t know of any place in that outfit that’s 
even reasonably safe. But the Mungs probably won't 
hit us head-on in the first place, and even if they do, 
you've at least got your whole platoon with you. Be 
sides, the mortars and 37’s are only a couple of minutes 
behind you if you run into trouble. 

You see, the new setup’s like this—I was just sketch 
ing it out for Brother Spinks this manning 

All of these jobs are Jeeps, except the %-ton and 37 
and 8l-mm. gun trucks and the 1%-ton ammunition 
trucks. All of ‘em carry three men except for the of 
ficers’ buggies and the ammunition-cargo jobs, and all 
of ‘em except the heavy-weapons and ammunition 
trucks carry two light guns, one on the cowl and one on 
a tripod in rear. The rest only carry the cowl gun, 
mainly for protection. 

Yes, there's a whole lot of gunpower there. When 
we're On outpost, one man is a machine-gun crew and 
three men are a machine-gun nest. We've got a lot of 
men and trucks, too, but we need ’em 


Of course 
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You see, a flank platoon’s spread out in squads—or 
teams, if the .50’s are attached—watching all the danger 
ous side roads over a front of twenty miles or more. So 
even with six squads to a platoon, you have to be pretty 
choosey about what roads you're going to cover. And 
even then you're apt to run out of squads if anything 
stops ‘em from making time on the way up front after 
they're relieved. 

Well, a platoon on flank guard has to start out right 
behind the advance guard. Every commander, right 
down to the squad, has a road map showing the side 
roads we've got to cover, with the junctions marked in 
the number code of the day. 

So when the platoon leader breezes past one of t 
roads on his side, he radios, “Team Number O 
Junction Two Nine—Peel off!” 

Then the first team, that is, the Ist Scout Squad 
a .50-caliber self-propelled attached, turns off down 
side road and runs for maybe a couple of miles, ta 
notice of all the bends and bridges on the way. 

While they're moving out, they're plenty q@ut 
At every bend or hilltop, one car and the .50 halt 
get laid on the road ahead as far as they can see | 
the second scout car goes busting ahead like a bat o 
hell and charges into what cover there is at the 
bend or hilltop. 

If everything’s OK, then they signal the others 
if there’s anything wrong they don’t need t@ $i 
Then the others come up, and the second car/#€a 
ahead to the next hilltop or bend. Alternating Tike 

makes a sweet little game of it, a sort of “buttomy bt 
who's going to get it right on the button,” 
if you're on the advance guard and just know 3 
going to flush a Mungo machine gun sooner -_ 
the advance guard they do it exactly the same 
alternating rushes by squads instead of by colt 
you, Horry, it’s no life for a nervous type. 

Well, after this team gets out two or three tile 
corporal thinks back over the bridges, bends, wood: 
hills they've passed, and figures on where they can hélé 
up an armored war party the longest. 

So they go back to this place and get their positions 
picked, and all five light guns and the .50 laid where 
they can do the most good in a fire-and-fall-back fight. 
The squad leader reports back, “Team Number One— 
Junction Two Nine—bridge one and four-tenths miles 
out.” Then they see what they can do to improve the 
place, like chopping down a tree over a bridge, or cut- 
ting into a wooden trestle or stringer—and they always 
put their mines where they'll do the most good. 

In case anybody barges in on ‘em, they broadcast the 
news on the AA-AT warning band to everybody i in the 
column, hold what they got just as long as they can, and 
then start falling back, slow, each fellow covering the 
other like when they moved up. Then by the time they 
get back anywhere near the main road, they'll find 
half-a-dozen self-propelled AT guns and plenty of rifle 


troops lined up to take over from there on. 


Januar) 


In the meantime, the “pick-up officer,” that is, the 
second-in-comman4d, is cruising along somewhere in the 
rear of the column. He’s responsible that the whok 
column’s protected back as far as is ordered. Say he 
moving along at the head of the artillery—they general], 
figure that the SP artillery can take care of themselve: 
against the Mungo armored force. When he passes any 
junction, he radios, “Scout detail—Junction Two Nin« 
—rejoin.” 

When they get that, this team picks up their mines 
mounts up, and tears back to rejoin the platoon, and 
this part is why | don’t want any part of any recon 


. 
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the tiewteranr was using EVETYTMNIMY Te rau. rere 
me and the section leaders are just supposed to cruise 
along with the column, dropping off and checking over 
the squad positions. That way we don’t have to do much 
over a fifty-mile average. 

Another thing I don’t like about flank guard is that, 
scattered out in squad and teams like we are, we cant 
put up much of a fight in any one spot, and a team is 
too small to rank any support from the mortars or 37's. 

Have ‘em ready to support the flank? I don’t think 
you ‘ve got the big picture, Horatius. Remember that 
we're defending a flank—or front—that’s thirty miles 
long in the first place—and this “front” is moving side 
ways at thirty miles an hour. Now just where would you 
put mortars or 37’s to support a front like that? 

No, the best place for ’em is up front, where they’ 
pretty sure to be of some use when—OUCH! 


Oh nothing at all, just another vertebra snapping 


back into joint. 
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THE ROVING 


Vell, | was coming to that. No, I didn’t get wrecked, 
pite of spinning a couple of times on wet asphalt, 
savbe you would call it a wreck though. 
ou see, we reached our bivouac area all right, sup- 
to be right on the flank of the Mungo blitz, about 
o'clock in the morning, and the main outfit was 
tching some shut-eye while they could before we 
ved in on ‘em. 
o I'd put my zombies out covering every cowpath 
about a three-mile front, and had come in to report 
nositions tothe Old Man. 
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ipe-stem in two and the fan moved forward and started 
chewing hell out of the radiator. The damned fool! 

Well, if he'd taken off into the swampy woods to the 
left, that second tank would've been afraid to follow us. 
But my demon driver was zooming right out across this 
rocky field, trying to outrun a tank in open ground! 

In the meantime, I was trying to radio on the AA-AT 
band about this herd of heavies being on the loose, and 
the driver was dodging a few of the biggest rocks, and 
the gunner was pounding the paint off the Mungos 
five-inch front plates instead of starting the smoke 
candle like he should have, and the Mungo gunners 
were practically cutting out our silhouettes in tracers. 

Did you know that their heavies can do thirty miles 
in the open? 

No, I didn’t clock her, but I know what thirty feels 
ike across rough ground, and when we were leaping 
from crag to crag, just this side of flying, she was hang- 
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ing right on in the same place, panting powder-smoke 
and bullets practically down our necks, and waving 
those 105’s around trying to get a line on us. Just a 
question of which one was going to blast first. 

But Mungo gunnery on the move hasn't ever been 
much to brag about, so we kept skittering along in a 
moving cloud of bullet-kicked dust, all tires shot to 
pieces but still holding up. 

Finally this dope on the back seat got through playing 
David-and-Goliath, and pulled the smoke trigger. The 
candle fired up nice and we started zigzagging to spre ad 
the smoke, so it looked like we might have a future 

: back, trying to see this battle-wagon 
ake, When my driver pulled hard over 


a bad gully that popped up all « 


st a Second after the tank didn’t make 

I Was turning around in my seat, we 

ough this rail fence. 

man, | had a two-inch dent across the 

astplate, and— 

slate. We've been using ‘em for a couple 

. And backplates, as far as that goes. 

shouldn’t a cushion soldier use body 

it have to march in it, and it's a whole lot 
0 put thirty-five or forty pounds of armor 
2 it is to put half a ton of armor on the 
€ same job. 

ened then? Well, 
ught me to. 
serious? Did you ever run through a rail 
*n have ten gallons of hot coffee hit you in 
ae Back on account of your driver stopping 
at thirty miles an hour? Well then, Horry, 
n't lived. 
vy I don’t want any more of this recon 
npany business. In my younger and zippier 
. __# but as it stands, I’m staying right here and 
holding on to my poor health until I get word I've been 
transferred back to the line. 

Four o'clock? But Miss Twitchell, he didn’t get here 
‘til after three! Couldn’t he stay just a few- 

OK. Well, Horry, 
about two? Keep your head down and slow up on the 
curves. 

Yes, Spinks, he’s in this Destroyer Force—good out 
it, I hear. At least it gets in all the big shows. No, no 
transfer for me, thank you. From what Horatius tells 
me it isn’t much safer than the Scouts. 


I was out cold, until 


~ 


’ 


can you come back tomorrow, 


* * * * 


Oh yes, as I was saying, after I'd took about two 
hundred and thirty-six bucks off these cheap chiselers, 
I walked out and left ’em squawking about— 

Well, you see, their markings were practically the 
same as I use, so after I’d changed 'em a little— 
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You see, a flank platoon’s spread out in squads—or 
teams, if the .50’s are attached—watching all the danger- 
ous side roads over a front of twenty miles or more. So 
even with six squads to a platoon, you have to be pretty 
choosey about what roads you're going to cover. And 
even then you're apt to run out of squads if anything 
stops ‘em from making time on the way up front after 
they're relieved. 

Well, a platoon on flank guard has to start out right 
behind the advance guard. Every commander, right 
down to the squad, has a road map showing the side 
roads we've got to cover, with the junctions marked in 
the number code of the day. 

So when the platoon leader breezes past one of these 
roads on his side, he radios, “Team Number One— 
Junction Two Nine—Peel off!” 

Then the first team, that is, the Ist Scout Squad with 
a .50-caliber self-propelled attached, turns off down this 
side road and runs for maybe a couple of miles, taking 
notice of all the bends and bridges on the way. 

While they're moving out, they're plenty cautious. 
At every bend or hilltop, one car and the .50 halt and 
get laid on the road ahead as far as they can see. Then 
the second scout car goes busting ahead like a bat out of 
hell and charges into what cover there is at the next 
bend or hilltop. 

If everything's OK, then they signal the others up— 
if there’s anything wrong they don’t need to signal. 
Then the others come up, and the second car tears on 
ahead to the next hilltop or bend. Alternating like that 
makes a sweet little game of it, a sort of “button, button, 
who's going to get it right on the button,” especially 
if you're on the advance guard and just know you're 
going to flush a Mungo machine gun sooner or later. On 
the advance guard they do it exactly the same way, only 
alternating rushes by squads instead of by cars. I'll tell 
you, Horry, it’s no life for a nervous type. 

Well, after this team gets out two or three miles, the 
corporal thinks back over the bridges, bends, woods, and 
hills they've passed, and figures on where they can hold 
up an armored war party the longest. 

So they go back to this place and get their positions 
picked, and all five light guns and the .50 laid where 
they can do the most good in a fire-and-fall-back fight. 
The squad leader reports back, “Team Number One— 
Junction Two Nine—bridge one and four-tenths miles 
out.” Then they see what they can do to improve the 
place, like chopping down a tree over a bridge, or cut- 
ting into a wooden trestle or stringer—and they always 
put their mines where they'll do the most good. 

In case anybody barges in on ‘em, they broadcast the 
news on the AA-AT warning band to everybody in the 
column, hold what they got just as long as they can, and 
then start falling back, slow, each fellow covering the 

other like when they moved up. Then by the time they 
get back anywhere near the main road, they'll find 
half-a-dozen self-propelled AT guns and plenty of rifle 


troops lined up to take over from there on. 


Januar) 


In the meantime, the “pick-up officer,” that is, the 
second-in-command, is cruising along somewhere in th 
rear of the column. He’s responsible that the whol 
column’s protected back as far as is ordered. Say he 
moving along at the head of the artillery—they general} 
figure that the SP artillery can take care of themselvc 
against the Mungo armored force. When he passes any 
junction, he radios, “Scout detail—Junction Two Nin, 
—rejoin.” 

When they get that, this team picks up their mines 
mounts up, and tears back to rejoin the platoon, an 
this part is why I don’t want any part of any recon 
naissance company. 

Well, look. Here’s the regiment, cruising along at 
thirty, and you've got to get past and some thirty mile: 
ahead of where you are now in the column. You've got 
to pass it quick, so you can do the whole thing over 
again. 

Yes, I know they're building eighty-five miles an hour 
into those bugs nowadays, but hell’s fire, even if you 
have a clear dry road and use all the speed you can, it'l! 
generally take you over an hour to get up there again. 
And batting alongside of a column at seventy over a 
slippery road isn’t my idea of fun, not at my age. Any 
time you don’t make a curve you're just as dead as if 
you 'd been hit by an east-bound bullet, and you Te apt 
to look aw hole lot worse. 

Then after you've broken all the natural laws getting 
up there, young Lieutenant Antsypants is apt to say, 

“You're four and a half minutes overdue, Bull. See that 
your driver keeps his foot off that brake. Take over 
Junction Seven—that’s about two miles back.” And 
here I’m off again in a cloud of blue smoke. I used to 
hope that maybe I'd build up a set of corns in time, but 
all you get in the roving motor, boys, is saddle sores. 

You bet I did—me, a platoon sergeant—patrolling and 
scouting and tearing up the road like a high-school kid. 
You see there were too many junctions on this trip, 
and some of the boys never made it back up front, so 
the lieutenant was using ev erything he had. Ordinarily, 
me and the section leaders are just supposed to cruise 
along with the column, dropping off and checking over 
the squad positions. That way we don’t have to do much 
over a fifty-mile average. 

Another thing I don't like about flank guard is that, 
scattered out in squad and teams like we are, we can't 
put up much of a fight in any one spot, and a team is 
too small to rank any support from the mortars or 37°. 

Have ‘em ready to support the flank? I don’t think 
you ‘ve got the big picture, Horatius. Remember that 
we're defending a flank—or front—that'’s thirty miles 
long in the first place—and this “front” is moving side 
ways at thirty miles an hour. Now just where would you 
put mortars or 37’s to support a front like that? 

No, the best place for ’em is up front, where they r« 
pretty sure to be of some use when—OUCH! 


Oh nothing at all, just another vertebra snapping 


back into joint. 
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THE ROVING 


_ 1 was coming to that. No, | didn't g get wrecked, 
spite of spinning a couple of times on wet asphalt, 
ma naybe you would call it a wreck though. 
ou see, we reached our bivouac area all right, sup- 
d to be right on the flank of the Mungo blitz, about 

b o'clock in the morning, and the main outfit was 

tching some shut-eye while they could before we 

ved in on ‘em. 

o I'd put my zombies out covering every cowpath 

r about a three-mile front, and had come in to report 

pe sitions to the Old Man. 

Vhen we started back to the outpost, I chiseled a 

ler of hot coffee and I mean hot. That’s another thing 

gainst this Jeep Brigade—you have to have stain 
s-stee T plumbing to live on the cold and canned 
ions you get out there in the brush—when the ration 
tail can find you at all. 

No, I’m not in this shape on account of malnutrition, 

| just trying to get to that. Anyway, on the way up 
rward, it was just coming a misty dawn when we 
unded a sharp curve, and here I was staring a Mungo 
astodon right in the eye, rumbling right square up the 
iddle of the road. 

No, it wasn't a Mammoth. Doesn't a Mastodon have 
ose 105’s in twin turrets? Well then, you can take my 
ord for it, she was a Mastodon. 

How'd she get there? How should I know? I’m just 
‘ling you facts, not theories. 

Surprised! Why, my driver just turned out wide and 
assed her, and while we were slewing around trying to 
et straightened out in this sand, he says, “That 

joadhog! Man, I'd like to punch that son of a . 
:0d!"" We were just about to run over another one! 

What did I do? Nothing! There was plenty going on 
vithout ‘me confusing the issue. And I don’t know if 
‘d have been able to move if I'd tried. 

Just as soon as he’d come out of his trance, this gaso 
ine cowboy of mine dodges a burst of 25-mm. by turn 

ing sharp right and jumping the ditch so hard I bit my 
pipe-stem in two and the fan moved forward and started 
chewing hell out of the radiator. The damned fool! 

Well, if he'd taken off into the swampy woods to the 
left, that second tank would've been afraid to follow us. 
But my demon driver was zooming right out across this 
rocky field, trying to outrun a tank in open ground! 

In the meantime, I was trying to radio on the AA-AT 
band about this herd of heavies being on the loose, and 
the driver was dodging a few of the biggest rocks, and 
the gunner was pounding the paint off the Mungos 
five-inch front plates instead of starting the smoke 
candle like-he should have, and the Mungo gunners 
were practically cutting out our silhouettes in tracers. 

Did you know that their heavies can do thirty miles 
in the open? 

No, I didn’t clock her, but I know what thirty feels 
like across rough ground, and when we were leaping 
from crag to crag, just this side of flying, she was hang- 


ave 


Oh, 
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ing right on in the same place, panting powder-smoke 
and bullets practically down our necks, and waving 
those 105’s around trying to get a line on us. Just a 
question of which one was going to blast first. 

But Mungo gunnery on the move hasn't ever been 
much to brag about, so we kept skittering along in a 
moving cloud of bullet-kicked dust, 
pieces but still holding up. 

Finally this dope on the back seat got through playing 
David-and-Goliath, and pulled the smoke trigger. The 
candle fired up nice and we started zigzagging to spread 
the smoke, so it looked like we might have a future 
after all. 


all tires shot to 


I was looking back, trying to see this battle-wagon 
through the smoke, when my driver pulled hard over 
on account of a bad gully that popped up all of a 
sudden. 

And then, just a second after the tank didn’t make 
the gully, and I was turning around in my seat, we 
went smack through this rail fence. 

Hurt? Hell, man, I had a two-inch dent across the 
front of my breastplate, and— 

Sure, breastplate. We've been using ‘em for a couple 
of months now. And backplates, as far as that goes. 

Well, why shouldn't a cushion soldier use body 
armor? He don’t have to march in it, and it’s a whole lot 
more sensible to put thirty-five or forty pounds of armor 
on a man than it is to put half a ton of armor on the 
truck to do the same job. 

What happened then? Well, I was out cold, until 
the coffee brought me to. 

Huh! Not serious? Did you ever run through a rail 
fence, and then have ten gallons of hot coffee hit you in 
the small of the back on account of your driver stopping 
against a tree at thirty miles an hour? Well then, Horry, 
you just haven't lived. 

So that’s why I don’t want any more of this recon 
naissance company business. In my younger and zippier 
days, maybe, but as it stands, I’m staying right here and 
holding on to my poor health until I get word I’ve been 
transferred back to the line. 

Four o'clock? But Miss Twitchell, he didn’t get here 
‘til after three! Couldn't he stay just a few- 

OK. Well, Horry, can you come back tomorrow, 
about two? Keep your he ad down and slow up on the 
curves. 

oa Spinks, he’s in this Destroyer Force—good out 

t, I hear. At least it gets in all the big shows. No, no 
nine for me, thank you. From what Horatius tells 
me it isn’t much safer than the Scouts. 


* * * * 


Oh yes, as I was saying, after I'd took about two 
hundred and thirty-six bucks off these cheap chiselers, 
I walked out and left ’em squawking about— 

Well, you see, their markings were practically the 
same as I use, so after I'd changed 'em a little— 
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Armored Infantry Platoo 


Combat Team 
By Colonel T. J. Camp 


To provide an all-purpose armored infantry platoon 
combat team, particularly for operation with tanks, and 
to provide a standard means of training squads, sections 
and platoons in the combined use of weapons and ve- 
hicles, is the problem for which a solution is given in 
this article. The soundness of the solution given will be 
tested when the platoon works in a team with tanks. It 
should also be said that the ideas here presented are 
those of many different officers and enlisted men. 

In offensive battle the platoon discussed here is sup- 
ported by heavy weapons and covered by an antitank 
gun. On the defense the antitank gun is supported by 
the heavy weapons and covered by the rifle platoon. 
oe 1 shows how the platoon is organized. 

Each rifle company forms a basis for three of these 
platoon teams. The light mortar, machine guns, and 






antitank gun come from the company weapons an 
the battalion heavy-weapons company, and the antit, 
company. One motorcycle, ridden by a scout and req, 
naissance agent, comes from the rifle company. ; 

ditional means are assigned the platoon combat «: 

when they are needed. 

Each platoon combat team takes its designation fim 
the company and platoon upon which it is based. fy 
example, the combat team organized around the |; 
Platoon of Company A is called Combat Team, | 
Platoon, Company A—abbreviated CT-A-1. 

In combat the platoon combat teams will be ty 
normal organizations. But with little delay or trouble, i 
or any part of the heavy weapons in the teams can 
returned to their tables-of-organization assignments On 
the other hand, moving the heavy weapons from the: 
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Figure 1: The organization 





of the platoon combat team. 
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Figure 2: The platoon combat team on the march. 


tables-of-organization assignment to their places in the 
combat teams is slow and difficult, even under the most 
favorable conditions. 

It is absolutely nec essary to have a standing operating 
procedure for such a combat team. For without a stand- 
ing procedure there is much delay and confusion. Even 
when trained officers took the places of noncommis- 
sioned officers, and NCO’s filled those of privates, dur- 
ing development tests, these difficulties could not be 
overcome. 

The one main purpose, of course, of this combat unit 
is to form a team with tanks and add to them the invalu- 
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able asset of foot infantry powerfully supported by heavy 
weapons. The lightly-armored troop-carrier, in which 
the troops are carried, can go right along with the tanks 
until the combat team pk ae 

Figure 2 shows how the team commander has his key 
men right with him through whom he can transmit 
orders at top speed. But even this is not fast enough, and 
the only way to avoid fatal delay in de ployme nt is to 
have a method of deployment prearranged. The team 
must gain all the security it can for its deployment by 
its speed in getting into action. The deployment is the 
critical time, and at this time especially the combat 
power of the carriers must be used to full advantage. 

On the march the combat team, acting alone or on a 
security mission from a larger force, habitually provides 
its own security. It uses the formation shown in figure 
2, and moves at twenty-five miles per hour, or as 
ordered. The vehicles never close up to less than fifty 
yards except on positive order. Halts are made immedi 
ately upon signal and the vehicles move quickly “xt the 
road, if they can, and find any cover available. Nat 
urally the vehicle commanders must stay constantly on 
the alert to watch for signals and transmit them. Each 
vehicle has an antiaircraft guard of two men, one of 
whom observes to the front and right, and the other to 
the left and rear. Moreover, all vehicular machine guns 
are kept manned and ready for instant use. Warning of 
aircraft is given by three blasts of the horn, three 
whistle blasts, or three rapid shots repeated by those 
within hearing. The fire of every possible weapon is 
directed against attacking planes as long as they are in 
range. Unless they have to, drivers do not stop their 
vehicles. Vehicles are habitually used without tops and 
bows. 

In bivouac, the combat team furnishes its own local 
antiaircraft and antimechanized defense. The platoon 
guide goes ahead of the combat team into the bivouac 
area, whenever he can, to select routes and locations for 
vehicles. He must be given assistant guides to turn the 
combat team off the road and point it to its area without 
any halting. As they leave the road and enter the 
bivouac area, drivers. keep their distance and uniform 
speed, as far as practicable, deploying in the area with 
out jamming. 

Once in bivouac, vehicles are camouflaged from the 
ground and air observation. When branches of trees 
are used for this, they must be renewed if the stay in 
the area exceeds twenty-four hours. All combat vehicles 
are kept buttoned up and headed for prompt exit from 
the area either by day or by night, and they ordinarily 
leave the area in the same order in which they entered. 
All men not on security sleep close to their own ve 
hicles. One member of each vehicle crew stays awake 
in the vehicle at all times. 

When its mission requires offensive action, the com 
bat team seizes the initiative and attacks. When its ve 
hicles can no longer advance, they deploy and the 
team dismounts and moves at once to overcome the 
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resistance encountered. The commander forms a base 
of fire with all supporting weapons and uses the rifle 
station in aggressive action. The rifle platoon, under the 
platoon sergeant, closes promptly with the enemy mak- 
ing the best use of covered routes of approach. If there 
are any orders given they will have to be in fragmentary 
form. 

If no orders are given the team goes into the fight as 
follows: 

The machine-gun section, using all available cover, 
moves rapidly to some spot from which it can deliver 
medium or short-range fire. The AT squad takes up a 
position to cover possible routes along which enemy 
tanks might attack. Ordinarily the AT gun does not 
open fire unless tank targets appear so that it will not 
disclose its position prematurely. The mortar squad 
opens fire from a good defiladed position. The mortar- 
squad car, after dumping ammunition near the mortar 
position, moves back to cover the rear of the combat 
team with the fire of its vehicular weapons. The rifle 
squads deploy without delay. If there is cover, the 
squad transportation carries the squads as far forward 
as possible. The first squad deploys on the right, the 
second on the left, and the third stays in combat-team 
support, furnishing close-in protection for the auto- 
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matic weapons, and the AT gun. The first and second 
rifle squads press forward, using all available cover a 
they close with the enemy. All armored vehicles seek 
positions in full defilade from which they support the 
attack by the fire of their weapons. They also stay con 
stantly alert for low-lying enemy planes. Leaders, of 
course, go wherever they are needed. 

When acting alone, the combat team described jn 
this article may defend a pesition when it is a flank o; 
rear guard, or when it is carrying out delaying action, 
seizing and holding some vital terrain feature, or pro 
tecting a bivouac area. It provides its continuous se 
curity to the front and flanks by means of motor and 
dismounted patrols. 

The initial reconnaissance of a defensive position js 
brief and limited to the immediate terrain. The main 
thing is to get the position organized and occupied 
promptly with all available weapons. As time permits, 
reconnaissance is extended, readjustments are made, 
and the position thoroughly organized. 

Figure 5 shows the normal dispositions for the rifle 
platoon. The first squad is on the right, the second on 
the left, and the third in support. The personnel-car- 
riers are placed under cover, as near their squads as 
practicable, but with at least fifty yards between ve 
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Figure 3: The combat team in bivouac. 
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Figure 4: Offensive action of the combat team. 





hicles. One man per squad in addition to the drivers 
stays in each vehicle to furnish antiaircraft and close-in 
ground protection. The AT gun is placed to cover pos- 
sible tank approaches. Alternate and supplementary 
positions are selected and prepared. Armored vehicles 
are sited to permit the maximum use of their vehicular 
weapons for ground and air defense. Vehicles are cam- 
ouflaged and headed in a direction permitting rapid 
movement to the rear. Antitank mines are placed across 
likely routes of tank approach that cannot be covered by 
the fire of the AT gun, and the mines are covered by 
small-arms fire. Other obstacles of all kinds are used in 
any practicable manner to limit or canalize enemy 
mechanized attack. 

The establishment and defense of a roadblock will 
often be a mission of the platoon combat team. It may 
set up one or more roadblocks, but its size and arma- 
ment make it a most desirable unit for blocking a 
single important avenue of hostile approach and holding 
it for an extended length of time. 

In the absence of detailed instructions it is best to use 
the following method (see figure 6): If no definite loca- 


tion for the roadblock is given, the team commander 


will have to make a thorough map and terrain study to 
find the best location for accomplishing his mission. 
The team habitually carries tools and materials for con 
structing obstacles and also a supply of AT mines. 

As the team occupies and organizes a roadblock po 
sition, local security must always be provided. Each 
element of the combat team is met as it approaches the 
selected location and directed so that it moves uninter 
ruptly to its assigned position. The AT gun and rifle 
men are placed to cover the approaches to the block. 
Automatic weapons cover the roadblock itself and the 
flanks of the position. The mortar covers all defiladed 
areas on the flanks that might be used as forming up 
places for dismounted enemy attack. One rifle squi ad is 
held in readiness for any unforeseen use. AT mines are 
placed to cover avenues of approach that cannot be 
covered by AT guns and to catch vehicles when they 
turn off to avoid AT-gun fire. Obstacles previously pre 
pared or improvised are located to stop vehicles where 
they will come under the fire of the AT gun and au 
tomatic weapons. Movable obstacles must always be cov- 
ered by small-arms fire to prevent their remov ‘al by the 
enemy. 
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Vehicles are concealed from ground aid air observa- 
ion, and kept as near the crew positions as possible and 
headed to permit quick movement to the rear. And 
whenever possible the vehicles are located so the fire of 
their vehicular weapons can be used to cover the road- 
block area. Communication by motorcycle is established 
with the next higher commander, and information of 
enemy activity is promptly relayed. The combat-team 
commander prepares a plan for withdrawal and desig. 
nates the rallying point, the order of withdrawal, and 
the part of his team that will cover the withdrawal of 
the rest of it. 

The platoon combat team described above goes along 
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with tanks. Its riflemen attack and take out enemy AT 
guns. At a halt the platoon covers the tanks while they 
are being serviced. A company combat team has three 
platoon combat teams. A battalion has its 81-mm. mor 
tars and three company combat teams; and a regiment 
its three battalions. A platoon or company combat team 
fits into a tank battalion, all set to help the tanks. 

It seems more and more clear that time and space 
will wreck armored forces unless relatively small units 
are combined into balanced combat ‘teams. Any tank 
commander who has to send back for help may lose 
out while help is coming. But if he has his whole team at 
hand, time is in his favor. 


The technique of 1917 is outmoded today. The spe- 
cialized training for a particular type of operation gives 
way to the necessity for perfect teamwork in fast-moving 
operations over any type of terrain. A high degree of 
technical and tactical knowledge is necessary, from 
the individual soldier to the commanders of the high- 
est units. Skilled initiative is a mandatory require- 
ment. The complicated coédrdination of fire-power, 
ground and air, must be managed at top speed, and for 


a surprising variety of weapons, with little or no oppor 


tunity to rehearse the procedure or to gain familiarity 
with the ground.—GeNeRAL Georce C. MarsHatt, 


Speech at 1941 American Legion Convention. 
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New I ank Destroyer } 
Battalions 


The accompanying charts show in broad outline the organizational setup of the new tank de 
stroyer battalions that are now being formed to replace most of the “antitank” units now in exist é 
ence. It will be noted that there are three types of tank destroyer battalion. These are light 
battalions, with towed weapons, that operate with the foot infantry divisions; light battalions, 
with self-propelled weapons, for attachment to the motorized and cavalry divisions; and heav) 
battalions, with self-propelled weapons, for attachment to the armored divisions, army corps, and 











armies. 

For the time being, the tank destroyer battalions will be organized on a basis of four battal 
ions—or the equivalent—per division and they will be General Headquarters units. 

The new battalions are to be formed—both as to personnel and matériel—from the present 
antitank units of the Infantry, Field Artillery, and Cavalry. However, the Infantry regimental 
antitank companies will remain as organic parts of the infantry regiment. Although most infan 
try antitank battalions will be organized as light tank destroyer battalions eight of the presenth 
constituted infantry antitank battalions will become heavy destroyer units. 

In general, each new unit will be identified with the arm to which its personnel is now as 
signed. For example, the destroyer battalions that get their personnel and matériel from antitank 
components of the Field Artillery will be Field Artillery units. 

A tank destroyer tactical and firing center will be organized with the over-all directive to for 
mulate and develop the tactical and training doctrine for the tank destroyer units. The center 
will contain a tank destroyer board, a tactical and firing center, and a tank destroyer schgol. 

The tank destroyer board will carry on the usual duties of the boards of the arms and services 
we are all familiar with. It will have a complement of officers and men permanently assigned to 
tank destroyer duty plus others as needed from the technical and supply services. 

The tank destroyer school will function as a War Department agency for the development 
and perfection of tank destroyer tactics and technique. There will be courses for key officers and 
key enlisted men of tank destroyer units. 

The tank destroyer tactical and firing center will conduct the training of such tank destroyer 
units as are sent to the center from time to time for specialized training. These will be in addi 
tion to the battalions to be permanently stationed at the center. 
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Talk of the Troops 


By Lieutenant Colonel Elbridge Colby 


Like any other, our military profession has a speech 
of its own. This speech differs, however, from that of 
most other professions because it includes much that is 
informal, common in the speech of soldiers when they 
are not talking shop. Indeed, these words are used so 
generally in personal conversation that it is sometimes 
hardly intelligible to the average citizen. 

There is good reason for this, in spite of the fact that 
armies draw their personnel from the average of the 
people. Back in the days of professional armies, the com 
mon talk of the soldier was bound to be different from 
that of ordinary folk. For long-term professionals of 
various nationalities lived a life apart and, limiting their 
conversations to the narrow military field, developed a 
familiar jargon of their own. Language is a picture of 
life; when the soldier’s life was widely different from 
that of the people, it was natural that his language 
should have been different too. 

I stood once on a railway platform in Shanhaikwan 
amid a mixed crowd. My C hinese speech was almost un- 
intelligible to the natives who surrounded me; but sol- 
diers from the Mukden troops of Chang Hsueh-liang 

caught my meaning. The ticket-taker asked how it was 
that local citizens whose dialect I was speaking could 
not understand me, and soldiers from a different prov- 
ince did. I replied, “That is simple. 
the same language.” 

Although originating half a world apart, our armies 
were descendants of the same ancient forms, and not 
very dissimilar in type and in equipme nt. 

Military language makes for precise speech. It has 
taken words with broad meanings and specialized and 
narrowed them in spite of the generalities of their origi- 
nal sense. This is the reason the civilian has to learn, al 
most by rote, when he enters the garrison gates, the 
names of units of the army. A‘ squad” is a group of 
men, and so is a “company.” But one is a small unit and 
the other much larger although there is nothing inher- 
ent in the words themselves that distinguishes size. The 
distinction is traditional only; it is based only on the 
ways the words happened to be used and to continue to 
be used. A “corps” Cin one sense) and a “division” and 
a “section” are all bodies or parts of bodies of troops 
of various sizes, and only a soldier can tell you off-hand 
the approximate strength of each, in spite of the fact 
that in all armies to all soldiers the strength of each is 
approximately the same. Even a study of the early 
meanings of the words does not tell us. A “battalion” is 
a number of men drawn up for battle; and a “regiment” 
is a number of men regimented for the same purpose; 


All soldiers speak 


and the meanings are obviously traditional. Size is no, 
in the words. 

This does not mean that military language stays un 
changed in all of its words and phrases. Since it is 2 
medium of communication in a field of activity, jt: 
words do sometimes change in meaning. But the chang 
from the original meaning is usually in the direction of 
greater precision. Take the words “cannon” and “gun,’ 
and it will be seen that they were long used almost inter 
changeably for large weapons. But with the rifling of 
twist in the bore the word “gun” came to be applied 
exclusively to the rifled weapon, and the word “cannon 
was reserved for the old-fashioned smoothbore w eapons 
like those of Civil War days that now stand on cour 
house lawns. 

Take “squadron” for another example. Originally in 
Italian, French and Spanish, whence it came, it meant 2 
small force drawn up in “square” formation. Then the 
implication of the “square” disappeared, and the mean 
ing began to become generalized according to the laws 
of normal language. Finally the military specializing 
tendency became effective, as we can see from the later 
history of the word. In 1617, it was still used to refer to 
foot soldiers; by 1656 it was “most commonly appropri 
ated to horsemen” and in Joel Barlow's Columbiad in 
1809 we find “battalioned infantry and squadroned 
horse.” It has been exclusively a cavalry man’s word for 
over a hundred years, until—imitating the French dur 
ing the World War—we began to apply it to aviators to 
indicate a definite-sized unit, somewhere between a 
small “flight” and a large “ wing.’ 

The word “company” has been said ” have originated 

likewise in a broad sense, to describe any body of soldiers 
who lived together and together (con) ate their bread 
(pain). Every unit under a captain was a company, 
w hether i in the infantry, cavalry, or artillery. But “com 
pany” was slowly limited i in its meaning. Macaulay dif 
ferentiated by using “troop” to describe horsemen of 
the Great Rebellion. Yet, it was not until 1883 that 
“company’ ’ disappeared from the American cavalry and 
“troop” became official in the Army. In the same year 
the companies of artillery were first officially named 
“batteries” although companies of coast artillery were 
called “companies” until 1924. 

Official orders can thus actually create a language. 
Words which appear in regulations and on documen 
tary forms move from the black-and-white of printers 
ink to the easy syllables of speech. People have often 
wondered why the enlisted soldier should be called 2 


“private” when his life is anything but private in tl 
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‘nary sense of the word. He eats at a table with many 
s; he sleeps in a large room with numerous beds; 
he even bathes practically in public. The technical 
army meaning of “private” is a formalization of a certain 
lian usage, a usage reflected even today in talk of 
the private lives of public men. Cox and Stubbs in 
England spoke of the “private” members of Parliament 
opposed to those who held government office. Black- 
stone spoke of “private persons’ making arrests, rather 
than officers of the Crown. As early as 1579—not to 
mention Shakespeare—we find “private soldier.” The 
idea was of course the same as in politics—to indicate 
that the man did not hold office, was not an officer. In 
\merica in 1763, Jeffrey Amherst spoke of ‘ ‘private 
men” and other military documents of the same period 
simply of “privates.’ ’ Indeed, the first Army Act of the 
United States, approved September 29, 1789, specified 
sixty “privates” for each company. The word in America 
thereafter was official, and therefore universal in the 
Amy, as a noun standing by itself, and no longer 
needed to be employed as an adjective with the word 
“soldiers.” 
These special words are official. The soldier is not 
always official. He uses these words of course also in 
common speech. He also uses other official words some 
what in a slang sense, to spice his speech. At formal pa 
rade or at guard mount, the adjutant shouts, “Sound 
off!” and the band plays while all stand motionless and 
listen. And so, in barracks, when a soldier is talking too 
much and his companions are standing around and just 
listening, he is said to be just “sounding off.” When the 
commanding officer or the officer of the day approaches 
the guardhouse, the sentry on duty there has to “turn 
out the guard” as a compliment to the officer, who some 
times inspects the guard. But, of course, if he does not, 
he salutes as acknowledgment of the compliment, and 
the guard does not have to turn out, and then the sentry 
shouts, “Never mind the guard!” So, under almost any 
circumstances, when someone starts to have something 
done, he is likely to say, “Never mind the _ ina 
slang sense. At guard mount, the order is given, “Of 
ficers and noncommissioned officers, front and center!” 
and these march forward to stand by the adjutant who 
gives them their instructions. And so again, under al 
most any circumstances, “Front and center” is freely 
used as an informal way of calling to a friend the 
equivalent of “Come here!” The topkick often yells it 
out of the orderly-room door: “Jones, front and center!’ 
Such tendencies as these, formal and informal, are 
probably natural in any organization that lives, as the 
army does, a life apart from the rest of the people, with 
different interests, with shifting and only occasional 
contacts. There is a wide gulf, in language as well as 
in social activity, between town and garrison in ordinary 
times. Townsfolk live their lives out with few major 
changes of residence; soldiers come to the nearby army 
post, stay a while, and then move elsewhere. The 
uniqueness of army speech is of course to be expected in 
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purely professional forces, and particularly in 
time. 

The strange thing is that this speech has persisted 
through so many modern decades of mass armies, armies 
drawn from the people. It might be thought that large 
influxes of citizen-soldiers in great emergency years 
would have placed their own stamp upon the language 
of the army. But the fact is that they have not. The 
citizen-soldier may bring civilian slang into the ranks 
with him, but he takes it out with him when he goes, 
and does not leave it behind. 

There are but few civilian-slang phrases which have 


peace 


come into common soldier talk to stay. One of these is 
“jawbone”—the word a soldier always uses in speaking 
of buying things on credit. It was known in what is now 
the State of Washington in territorial days, and among 
cattlemen of the Northwest in the 1880's. Soldiers 
picked it up in frontier days and have made it distinc 
tively their own while it has practically dropped out of 
civilian life. “Bunk” is very old and very common; it is 
a workingman’s word to describe a not-too-comfortable 
As far back as the French and Indian 
America; 


sleeping place. 
War it was so used in the forces in 
Army it has almost completely forced out “bed” in the 
soldier's talk, even whe n he does have a bed instead of 
a cot for sleeping. It is official in “bunk tag” and fixed in 
“bunk fatigue” (daytime sleeping) and in “bunk fly 
ing” (aviation talk in barracks instead of outside 
“Buddy” has become universal in speaking of a soldier; 
the AEF of 1918 and the American Legion saw to that. 
At first it was used to refer to a companion. “Comrade” 
was too sentimental for the fighting men. Then “buddy” 
was used so freely among the highways of France that 
it came to to apply to all American soldiers. (“What out 
fit, buddy?” It was new to the service in the World 
War. Kenneth Roberts savs that it dates back to the 
Revolution, but he cites General Francis Marion as 
using it to speak of his half-brother, and it has long been 
a family nickname. Its special sense of modern times 
probably comes from the coal mines of West Virginia 
where men working up the same heading spoke of one 
another as “buddies.” It received special impetus in 
France because the soldiers resented the “Sammy” 
which journalists tried to foist on them, and disliked 
the “Yanks” which the British called them. And so 
“buddies” they became, to themselves and afterwards to 
everyone else. 

These words are exceptional in that they came into 
the Army from the outside. For the most part, soldier 
words arise within the service. Once adopted they re 
main. New men pick up the talk of the troops in trying 
to act like old soldiers, and the old soldiers teach them 
what they know. The Army clings, even officially, to 
its own small ways in small things. It continues to write 
“inclosure” instead of “enclosure” and to use the “will” 
for the mandatory third person: “The regiment will 
form on the main parade ground.” The recruit tries to 
make himself at home, and to act as if he liked it and 
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knew all about it. As a recruit of very short service, the 
actor Jimmy Stewart immediately adopted the lingo of 
the troops, and said he liked it. Drafted men of less than 
two months’ service have been heard glibly using “can- 
teen check” and “topkick” and “jawbone”—because that 
is part of the language of their new lives, part of what 
they have in common with the many men from many 
places with whom they now live. 
Sometimes the new speech habits of months become 
firmly enough fixed so that they take into civil life, when 
they leave, some of the most pat expressions they learned 
in the ranks. “Buddy” is an example. More interesting 
still is “dead soldier’ ” for many decades the Army name 
for an empty bottle. This phrase left the service at the 
conclusion of the World War. Discharged men found 
rohibition over the land. They went to bootleggers and 
bana and sometimes drank— by the bottle; so “dead 
soldier” ran over the country for a decade. Then the 
Prohibition Amendment was repealed; a man could buy 
a drink by the glass again; and “dead soldier” disap- 
peared generally from civilian speech. But it is still 
common in the Army, for the Army clings to its old 
ways and old phrases. 
A great part of Army slang i is uncomplimentary. Back 
during the Civil War, in 1862, when troops along the 
Mississippi were first issued small shelter tents, they 
called them “pup tents” and “dog houses.” They spoke 
of their hardtack as “dog biscuits.” Before the Battle of 
Fredericksburg, infantrymen fastened to their uniforms 
little slips of paper or cloth on which their names were 
written. When this spontaneous method of identifica- 
tion was replaced by the issue of formally prescribed 
tags of metal to be worn about the neck, the soldier 
called them “dogtags” and still does. He is even likely to 
refer to himself as a “dogface” although he might re- 
sent your calling him that. This habit of uncompli- 
mentary self-epithet is typical of the true soldier, who 
likes— although only half in jest—to speak slightingly of 
his station in life. In fact, probably the most popular 
poem in the service is Kipling’s: “It’s Tommy this, an’ 
Tommy that.” The attitude is well illustrated by the 
song of Irving Berlin popularized by Fred Astaire. It is 
of course of a sister service, of the Navy rather than of 
the Army, but it is typical of the enlisted man in both. 
He was induced to “join the Navy to see the world” and 
was disappointed because all that he saw was the sea. 
And yet, in going on to say that the Atlantic wasn’t ro- 
mantic and the Pacific wasn’t what it was cracked up to 
be, he was still slyly boasting in the song that he had 
seen the Atlantic and the Pacific and the Black Sea too. 
Disappointed he might pretend to be, but he did not fail 
to impress his hearer that he had “been around” just the 
same. 
Yet it is not only of himself that the soldier speaks in 
slang in an uncomplimentary way. He calls the eagles 
which his colonel wears as insignia “buzzards,” and the 
honorable discharge he receives at the end of his enlist- 
ment a “buzzard” because of the American eagle dis- 
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played across its top. The company mechanic is a “woo, 
butcher and the company mess sergeant a “belly rob 
ber.” Of course, the soldier's meal is a “mess”—and thy 
is official. Indeed a Chief of Staff of the Army h 
fortunately of meals long since eaten, “What the goy 
ernment bought was better than the housewife coylj 
get; but what the fellow in the kitchen did to it wa . 
something awful.” And so the service has its “mes ae 
officer,” mess stool, messhall; but by some twist the map , 
who takes care of the tables and tableware is a 
room orderly.” 
There is very little difference between officer slang 
and enlisted men’s slang, except that perhaps the en 
listed man uses more of it. Qne of these differences ha 
to do with the personal orderly who voluntarily and fo, 
extra pay and after hours cleans the officer's leather and 
sometimes cleans his quarters. Only very rarely and very 
formally is he called an “orderly” by either. To the of 
ficer he is a “striker” and to the enlisted man he is ; 
“dogrobber”—and no offense is meant by the term either 
Then there is also the slang term for a recruit. Although 
to officers and story-writers he may be dubbed a “rookie’ 
—as he was by Kipling in Many Inventions—he is not 
called that by enlisted men. They usually call him a 
“John” and this comes from a curious adaptation 
Sample forms for enlistment papers used to be fur 
nished all filled out as a model in the name of John 
Doe. Recruiting sergeants began calling new men 3 r? 
“John” and then it spread. And even after he learned to 
march and shoot like a soldier, and ceased to be a re 
cruit, he might keep a trace of this original name and 
call himself “Johnny Buck” or “Johnny Doughboy,” or | 
plain “John Soldier.” : 
“Old Man” is used by both officers and enlisted men, 
by officers to refer to the colonel of the regiment, jus 
as in civil life the head of the firm is often so called. En 
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listed men use it almost exclusively for the company by 
commander, however young he may be. That is, they ea 
use it if they like him, and unless they have fastened - 
upon some particular trait or oddity of behavior and N 
given him some other name like “Sad Sam,” or “Felix - 
the Cat,” or “Groucho Marx,” or “Turkey Neck.” t 

It might perhaps be imagined that graduates of West \ 
Point would bring into the service with them year after ‘ 
year some of the distinctive Military Academy slang - 
But they actually bring in very little and what little they R 
bring seems soon to disappear. Among the very young ‘} 
lieutenants, phrases from the Academy may persist for d 
a time, but not for long. Thus, for a time, the ‘ ‘goat” is . 
the junior officer of the regiment, as he was at West P 
Point the lowest-ranking member of a class; and an , 
“engineer” is an excellent student, because the top stu- : 


dents could and usually did enter the Corps of Engi- 
neers. But such terms, though of long-standing at the 
Academy, do not become general of use. Officers on 4 
post together soon get to care little exactly who is the 
“goat” of the regiment—except at the Presidio of San 
Francisco, where he is the only officer privileged to cut 
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ross the lawns and the “engineers” are far off on 

ther duty. 

[here are also true Army words that are of the nature 
of pure slang, as spontaneous and descriptive as the 

high hat” and “stuffed shirt” of civil life. Their mean 

s arise from concrete facts and actual circumstances. 
[heir significance can be known only to those who live 
the Army life. They are so apt that, once learned, they 
re used forever. Such are “bobtail” and ‘ ‘pull your belt.” 

Bobtail” originated from a detail of administration. In 
the old days, when a soldier was discharged ahead of 
his time so as not to be entitled to a full honorable dis- 
charge, the same blank form was used as for others. But 
there was a space at the bottom of the paper on which 
might ordinarily be written the words, “Service honest 
and faithful.” For a discharge other than honorable, a 
pair of shears cut that comment off the bottom of the 
paper and made it a “bobtail.” This slang epithet from 
some unknown soldier was so appropriate that it was 
universally adopted. It is still used, although the blank 
form has changed and the procedure too. 

The phrase “pull your belt” grew out of a veteran 
custom of the “Old Army.” When a soldier goes on 
guard duty, his belt is a visible sign and symbol of his 
assignment. He wears it to mess; he wears it when rest 
ing at the guardhouse between tours of walking sentry 
posts; he wears it, of course, when he is actually on post 
as a sentinel. In the “Old Army” it used to be a tradition, 
if a sentry were found asleep. on post, for the officer of 
the day to remove the sentry's hat, rifle, or belt surrepti 
tiously as visible evidence of the soldier’s somnolence. 
Even today, if a man on guard is delinquent in any way, 
and has to be relieved from guard duty, his belt comes 
off. So to “Pull your belt” is to relieve a man from 
guard duty for some misdeed and send him back to his 
company for punishment. 

Some of our slang and some of our official terms are 
borrowed from the outside or borrowed from other 
armies. But the Army makes them its own, as we have 
seen of “jawbone” and “buddy” in the United States. 
New contacts mean new names. “Padre” entered the 
service as a kindly nickname for the chaplain when the 
troops were in Cuba, the Philippines, and along the 
Mexican Border—just as it entered the British Army 
when Wellington was in Spain. In Spanish a cantina 
was a small store; it was adopted as “canteen” into the 
British Army and taken over by us from the British, al- 
though both armies already used another “canteen” to 
describe the soldier's portable water bottle. In 1892, the 
name of the soldier's store was officially changed to “post 
exchange” but to many it still remains “The Canteen,’ 
although the abbreviation “PX” has been gaining 

ground and may supplant it. 

When American troops were active in the Philip- 
pines on campaign against the Insurrectos, we picked up 
the word “bolo” and gave it a special meaning. A bolo 
is a slightly curved heavy knife about two feet long, a 


common tool among the natives who also used it as a 

















fighting weapon. When an American soldier proved to 
be a poor marksman with the rifle, he was dubbed a 
“bolo man” or simply a “bolo”—implying of course that 
he could never learn to shoot and had better be armed 
only with a knife. The word spread and stuck; indeed, 
one company in the Army annually presents a “bolo” to 
the man who makes the lowest score on the rifle range. 
He is the “company bolo.” 

In more formal matters than mere slang, however, we 
have altered military words originally adopted from 
the British, sometimes made up new ones of our own, 
or dropped the British ones altogether as we dropped, 
soon after the war, the British aviation “ace” and the 
equally British “brigade major.” We took the bugle 
call “tap-to” or “tattoo” from them, but during the Civil 
War devised a “taps” of our own for the final soldier's 
music at night. We took the “khaki” which the sg 
had adopted from the Persian to designate the color of 
uniform and applied it specially and solely to cotton 
uniforms, never using it as the British do to apply also 
to W ool. 

As regards most military words, of course, the Ameri 

can ‘aan comes from the British, for we got our lan 
guage from them, not only the ‘ ‘company, “battalion,” 
‘regiment,” and the word “army” that originated on the 
continent in military forms of organization, but even 
such broader and more informal words as “aide” and 
“general officer” and “private.” Yet we very often seem 
to have maintained a distinctive difference in pronunci 
ation. It can be seen, for example, in “reveille” which is 
French of course in origin, but mma ne ame to us from 
England. We call it “rev’-uh-lee” and the English “re 
vell’-ee” or “re-val’-lee.” The difference is plain in the 
fact that Irving Berlin rhymes it with “heavily” while 
Kipling’s line accents it on the middle syllable: “It 
started at revelly and it lasted until dawn.” We shorten 
the “a” in “khaki” while the English keep it long. Then 
there is “lieutenant” which the British pronounce “lef 
tenant” and there is justification for their so doing be 
cause the French earlier had it “luftenand” and the 
British took it over early. In 1793, Walker hoped the 
British would change their pronunciation to “lew-ten 
ant,” but in unchanging England they have not. In 
America we have. 

This “lieutenant,” moreover, reaches so far into nooks 
and crannies of language and organization that we can- 
not leave it here. It originated as a military title with a 
meaning more true to its form that it has now. It was 
accepted bodily into English from the French. It was 
meant, of course, to describe one “holding the place” of 
another. In the standing armies of seventeenth century 
France and England there were numerous absentee 
colonels, men of noble rank who spent most of their 
time at court while another officer actually attended to 
the affairs of the regiment. It was thus that James 
Wolfe for years commanded a highland regiment in 
Scotland while its colonel, Lord John Sackville, stayed 
in London. The title “lieutenant-colonel” was devised to 
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fit such a circumstance. It became official. In America 
we have never had absentee colonels, and they have 
largely disappeared from other armies too. But the title 
remains. It has come in military regulations to make 
“lieutenant” mean simply “assistant,” much as a lieu- 
tenant colonel is usually the first assistant to the colonel. 
When company officers were assigned under a captain, 
they were also called “lieutenants” in the sense of “assis 
tants.” The idea that such a person “holds the place” of 
another has completely disappeared. Today lieutenant 
colonels are assigned to command battalions on their 
own responsibility and lieutenant generals to command 
field armies. It is now by custom and regulation merely 
a designation of rank. 

To return at the end to more informal phrases and 
more oral language, we remark that the principal char- 
acteristic of familiar soldier speech is a tendency to 
shorten, to abbreviate, and to call things by their initials. 
The habit was in the Army long before the alphabetical 
riot of the New Deal. We have seen evidence of it 
already in the growing strength of “PX” for “post ex 
change” to replace “canteen.” The habit had its greatest 
stimulus from official regulations. The common “AW- 
OL” is officially prescribed as the abbreviation for “Ab- 
sent Without Official Leave.” Also official are the ab- 
breviations “o.d.” for “olive drab” and “CO” for “com- 

manding officer.’ "Quartermaster lists spoke « of a common 
yellow soap as “g.i.” for “government issue.” From these 
it was a short jump and slip of the tongue to speaking 
of the commanding officer r as the “CO” or “KO” and of 
any standard article as “GI” —even of official dances as 
“GI dances” and of the girls who come as “GI girls.” 
The habit spread to other things; the “OD” is the “of- 
ficer of the day” and a “DD” is a dishonorable discharge. 
“IDR” is always used to describe infantry drill regula- 
tions, and “SCD” to describe a Surgeon’s Certificate of 
Disability. 

The tendency is, of course, toward a shortening and 
a clipping, not only into initials, but also into single 
words. The Field Artillery is “The Field” and the Coast 
Artillery is “The Coast.’ ’ This is a tendency common in 
all spoken language. We see it in civilian circles in 
“aren't” and “he'll” and “can't.” It appears in connection 
with a host of other Army terms. “Army Headquarters” 
gets cut to “Army” and, in France during the World 
War, the title “Army Corps” was cut to “Corps” even in 
official documents and letterheads. All of these things 
go on because the military language is principally a 
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spoken, rather than a written language. Most instruction 
is given orally, rather than from books. Men |; ng 
closely together do not commonly communicate jn 
writing, but in speech. And all speech tends to clip, to 
shorten, to abbreviate, especially, as H. L. Mencken 
has pointed out, American speech, so also American 
Army speech. 

New abbreviations appear from time to time on of 
ficial lists, but the soldier will keep on abbreviating of 
his own volition without the necessity of encouragement 
or suggestion from above. He will keep on inventing 
names for persons and for things. When they are apr 
and become popular, they stay as part of the talk of the 
troops, and sometimes for centuries. A regiment once 
stampeded by beasts in the Philippines is still called 
“The Carabaos.” A regiment whose colonel once carried 
an umbrella while in uniform is still remembered as 
“The Umbrellas.” A regiment that spent much of its 
time in Manila while fighting was going on in the brush 
has long been named “The Coffee Coolers.” A division 
that tramped steadily about France without getting into 
much action is still called “The Sightseeing Sixth.” Per 
haps the incident of the golfcourse girls in Memphis 
will result in the permanence of “The Yoo Hoo Bat 
talion.” We cannot predict the permanence of any cur 
rent word because popularity alone will decide. 

Sometimes there is competition between names. One 
of our most recent words, from the Popeye comic strip, 
is “jeep” which is used for what is officially known as 

“truck, %4-ton, 4 x 4.” Suddenly put into service and 
without the benefit of an official nickname like that th 

“tanks” had in England, it has been widely and vari 
ously labeled. It has been called ‘ midget,” “kiddie car, 

“blitzbuggy,” “bantam,” and even “jaloppy” as well as 
“Seep.” But “jeep” seems to be gaining and gives the best 
promise of permanence. “Jeep” has also been used for 
light armored cars, for larger command cars, and even 
for larger trucks. At Fort Dix, the word is generally em 
ployed to refer to recruits, to new soldiers, and “jeep 
barracks” is heard, as well as “jeep hats” and “jeep 
clothes” for any ill-fitting articles such as new men have 
not yet been able to discard or replace. The word “jeep 
is thus in a turmoil. Time, however, and the settling in 
fluence of the service at large for uniformity, will answer 
the question. If the meaning does not become settled 


and single, specific and fixed, the Army will drop it 


The Army abhors ambiguity. That is the way of the 


Army. 
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Al LEAST A TECK 


By Captain |. W. Turner 


“It's like I've told you previously,” remarked Corporal 
Breen, the acting mess sergeant, “I should be at least a 
Teck with the ideas I've got, not counting service. But 
my ideas are so simple nobody with complicated minds, 
like most brasshats, can appreciate them. There’s no 
doubt about it that simple things is the essence of sim 
plicity, which is what we need more than anything 
else. 

“I could go for another bowl of that coffee,” 
Sergeant ~— 
of the oven 

“It’s easy to see you think in a straight line and got 
the advantages of a one-rut mind that leads right in here 
to this messhall whenever our ovens is ready to expel 

ie.” 

“Well what I've got to listen to every time it’s a rainy 
day and I come in here requires at least pie with coffee 
to give me strength to get out again.’ 

“Anyway,” said Corporal Breen, reaching for one of 
Sergeant Jones’ cigarettes, “with my ideas I should be 
at least a Teck. And yet they pick clucks who can only 
whittle. I guess it just comes from being a lucky yokel 
from the wheatfields of Tennessee.” 

“You mean Nebraska.” 

“What I mean is that a cluck with practically nothing 
but whittling ability should get a break and go to a 
service school which ever since I got transferred from 
the Ordnance to this outfit three years ago, I been 
trying to do.” 

“You didn’t have to transfer.” 

“And you bet your life if I'd a known just because 
some cluck of a hill-billy from Nebraska could whittle 
out a wren house and put it in the Old Man’s yard that 
the Old Man should say a week later, ‘That bird house 
you put on my shagbark hickory is got wrens living in 
it, so you are a perfect example of the material we are 
looking to send to school.’ ” 

“Hill-billies comes from Tennessee.” 

“Anyhow, I should of stayed in the Ordnance and 
developed some ideas I was working on. I can tell you 
I! would now be at least a Teck at some very fine in 
stallation, instead of breathing this bad air from cheap 
government coal and worrying myself gray because the 
laundry is short four sheets.” 

“You got plenty of time now to develop ideas,” said 
Sergeant Jones, “if you got any other ideas except smok- 
ing all my cigarettes just because I am sociable and 
come by for a cup of coffee, which I will say is the best 
coffee of any company we got here.” 

“You know why? Because of a development I made 
to dry coffee bags so no goop is left in the seams. Which 


said 
“and it’s about time them pies were out 


is why our coffee is not fit to put in storage batteries, 
and a child could drink it with no harm.” 

“Well, it is very good coffee, but I would wean no 
kids on it unless I wanted ’em to grow up and join the 
Armored Force.” 

“Now, that's where I should be because I have de 
veloped an idea on a type of grenade to stop tanks, and 
they would eat this idea up and make me a Teck at 
least.” 

“They got more land mines now than they know 
what to do with.” 

“But they ain’t got a real good one. 
good a six-year old kid could use it. Do I want to blow 
a tank all to hell? No! All I want and got the idea for 
is to stop ‘em by maybe gumming up a track or a bogie. 
And when they pile out to fix it, I will look over my 
log and twist one right between their eyes, which you 
know I can do any day with a rifle even with a bigger 
head than I got right now after payday.” 

“Just what's this mine or grenade like a six-year old 
kid could use?” 

“It is very simple. What you got to do first is arm 
every man with two of them, and I would include pla- 
toon and company commanders. I got to admit I ain't 
worked all the details out. I haven't developed it very 
much yet because of the simple reason I don't intend to 
give out unless I get credit to be at least a Teck—which 
any one of my ideas is worth, counting the no-good ones. 
But in a training program for the use of my mine, 
every man has got to be able to handle a stalled or dis 
abled tank, which even if I ain't got a plan for now, | 
will work out later. What has got to be positive is that 
every man armed with an individual weapon should be 
able to use it because he will be so hopped up about 
my mine he will always be mumbling to himself that 
he’s got no interest in life except to gum up tanks.” 

“Listen, Corp, I got lots to do besides listen to a guy 
whose old lady got scuffed with a taxi just before you 
were born and got a prenatural instinct against wheeled 
vehicles.” 

I don’t know nothing about that, but I will someday 
tell you about my nephew who's got a strawberry on 
his shoulder. But anyhow, every man by the thousands 
would each have two of my ideas on his person, and put 
them in suitable places, w hich I will work out later, and 
when them armored vehicles come along they will find 
themselves unable to proceed when they run over one of 
my ideas, and they will stop. When the "y are stopped, 
if I never make no plans on what to do next, they are 
almost 100 per cent no good.” 

“That's all OK, but I am still on pins and needles 
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from not knowing what the idea is, and I am due for 
another bow! of coffee.” 

“It’s very simple, ” said Corporal Breen, as he filled 
the bowl. “My mine is five feet long and it’s made of 
something flexible that looks like a heav ry garden hose, 
and the ends hook together so it is a loop and slings over 
your shoulder like those Mexican bandits wear cartridge 
belts. It is a very simple tube filled up with granular 
TNT and every six inches there is a detonator. So you 
can see if it is laid on the ground it goes off when it is 
run over. And if it ain't run over, you pick it up. You 
keep it with you on all advances, and when them tanks 


Jan 


and vehicles come your way, they are sure as hell g: 
to run into some of them because if men is ten \ 
apart, and two each of my grenades are properly p! 
by each man, it is too bad when they lose a track 
bogie gets busted.” 

“That is all right. But now you got them t 
stopped, what the hell do you do next?’ 

“That is something I got to work out.’ 

“Well, if you've got some other idea you can v 
out for that, it will be very fine.” 


“Yeah. But for me very fine is to be at least a T; 


which this idea by itself is worth any day.” 
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The Commands Are Learning 


War places a terrifically high value on wise decisions. Any war 
reveals abundant evidence of plans which proved to be ill-advised. 
The failures of generals are more grisly even than those of physicians 
and surgeons; they need broad acres for burying their mistakes. 
Without denouncing the military obtuseness that appeared after the 
last war or bemoaning the blunders made by the vanquished in the 
present struggle, one may note that both the British and American 
commands are learning.—From The Impact of War by PENDLETON 
HERRING. 
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Competence 
. . . We have to have men trained and ready to do the job. There 
are some things which we of the Army must do . . . we must have 


competent ofhicers, for you know how demoralizing it is to be com- 
manded by someone who does not know his business. We must have 
intelligent and modern training methods, and we must get rid of 
incompetent ofhcers from generals to corporals without fear or favor. 
But we don’t accomplish all this over night any more than one can 
make guns overnight. The human factor takes time to build as well 
as the material—HonorasBLe Jonn J. McCtoy, September 19, 
1941. 
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SOP For Motor Marches 


By Major Motors 


The simplification of motor movements down to a 
point where a minimum of orders can be issued to start 
an outfit rolling is possible through standing operating 
procedures. And if we use recent maneuvers as a basis 
for judgment, there is plenty of room for standardiza- 
tion. Much in this article may not be necessary for 
many organizations. But the ‘general method given 
should be applicable to a motor march by any reinforced 
combat team. 

Many factors must enter into motor-movement com 
putations. The chief one, of course, is the amount of 
time available. The SOP below covers two types of 
motor-march formations, called types A and B. The 
time length of the type A column is about four hours, 
and for type B from one and a half to two and a half 
hours depending on the prescribed vehicular headway. 

First, however, it may be a good idea to consider a 
few basic matters before we try to solve the problem of 
marching by motor. For one thing, intracolumn inter 
ference must be held to a minimum. This is done by 
regulating headway, using small march units, and by 
handling accidents speedily. Naturally, time governs 
here. 

A second axiom is that tactical unity is desirable and 
must therefore be held to wherever it is practicable to 
do so. From the viewpoint of keeping down interfer 
ence within a column, it would probably be best to 
hold march units to fifteen vehicles or so. But if we are 
going to maintain tactical unity, we are bound to have 
several march units made up of thirty to thirty-five ve 
hicles. Tactical unity is paramount, however, in that 
it greatly simplifies control. 

Another condition that should be stated is that traf- 
fic-control points and road patrols will be established 
by division and higher units from their traffic-control 
organizations. The reconnaissance party of a motor col- 
umn on the march will, of course, make full use of these 
installations. And in every respect the column must 
comply with the traffic plan of the higher echelon. 

The following plan, with or without local modifica 
tion, is flexible enough to cover most situations. No 
plan can possibly cover all of them, but the one big ad- 
vantage of having an SOP is that it simplifies orders. In 
all march orders, any departure from the SOP must be 
fully covered. The suggested SOP follows: 


SOP: Moror Marcues 


GENERAL 


A. Time: All watches will be synchronized daily. 
B. March discipline: All officers, vehicle command- 


ers, and traffic personnel will correct violations of traf 
fic regulations and march discipline as they occur, and 
will report such violations to the commanders of the 
units concerned. 


Speed: Where practicable, column speed will be 
hice miles per hour. Intracolumn speed will be lim 
ited to forty miles per hour. Civilian speed limits will 
be observed. On gravel and dusty roads control cars 
will reduce speeds to safe limits. 


D. Kitchen and ammunition vehicles: Kitchen and 
ammunition vehicles will accompany their units, unless 
otherwise ordered. 


ORGANIZATION 


CT (combat team ) will march by motor in one 
of the two formations called in this SOP type A and 
type B. Any departure from these formations wil] be 
described in march orders. 


A. Type A (infiltration): In this type of march, ve 
hicles will be dispatched directly from the bivouac by 
the Trail Officer, CT——, at irregular intervals at a 
rate of 120 vehicles per hour. Each driver will be given 
a strip map, and the route itself will be marked and 
guides posted on it. No passing is permitted, and all 
drivers will be notified of the speed limits. 


B. Type B: In this formation the company or battery 
vehicles comprise each march unit, except that when the 
foot troops march separately the three rifle companies 
and battalion headquarters of each battalion are then 
grouped as a unit. Each march unit will have at its head 
a control car commanded by an officer who will set the 
column speed, and at its tail another car commanded 
by an ofhcer who will check intracolumn speed and 
watch for violations of march discipline and traffic regu- 
lations. A vehicular time interval in quick-time counts 
will be announced for all marches. March units will 
be dispatched from the IP by the Trail Officer, CT—— 
The time interval between march units will be two 
minutes. 


CONDUCT OF MARCH 


A. Reconnaissance party and route-marking party: 
S-2 is charged with route reconnaissance and marking, 
and will use the transportation and personnel he needs 
from the regimental intelligence platoon and the three 
battalion pioneer sections. For type A marches, S-2 will 
prepare strip maps and furnish them to drivers. Signs or 
guides, or both, will be posted as required, and control 
points will be established at critical points. Liaison will 
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be maintained with the division traffic manager, and the 
higher-unit control points. 

B. Quartering party: One officer and four men from 
each battalion, and one officer and four men from each 
Infantry and Field Artillery headquarters, together with 
one NCO from each attached unit, all under the com- 
mand of S-1, will constitute the quartering party. One 
command car, with two 1%-ton trucks from head- 
quarters company will be made available to this party. 
They will precede the column by one hour to the new 
bivouac area, allocate unit areas, and be prepared to 
guide their own units to their areas when they arrive at 
. resi point. 

Trail party: The trail party, consisting of the 
T aa Officer, ——, Inf., commanding; the accident 
investigating ofhcer; ‘the maintenance section, service 
company ——, Inf.; and the battalion maintenance sec- 
tion —— FA Bn., will constitute the last march unit, in 
a type A column. The radio truck from the antitank 
company will accompany this party. The duties of this 
party are: 

(1) Dispatching. 

(2) Reporting location during march each half 
hour on the hour and half hour. 

(3) Inspecting disabled vehicles and deciding wheth- 
er to repair, tow, or abandon them. 

(4) Preventing other columns from double-banking. 

(5) Investigating accidents. 

(6) Picking up guides and signs. 

D. Clean-up party: One officer and six men from 
headquarters company, —— Infantry, with one 1%-ton 
truck from that organization, will form the clean-up 
party. When a bivouac area is cleared, this party will 
carefully inspect it and remedy unsatisfactory condi- 
tions and report them to the CT commander. This 
group will march independently when their work is 
done, following in rear of the trail party. 


F. Battalion maintenance sections: Battalion main- 
tenance sections from the service company will follow 
their battalions as a part of the last march unit of the 
battalions. 


G. Empty gasoline containers: Empty gasoline con- 
tainers will be exchanged at halts. 


H. Halts: The column will halt for ten minutes on 
the even-numbered hours. March-unit commanders are 
responsible that the column is in motion again at ten 
minutes past the even hour. During halts vehicles will 
not close up except that judgment must “be exercised 
as to the place of halt in order to avoid bridges, defiles, 
swamps, and the like. Vehicles will clear the road at a 
halt. Vehicle commanders dismount to assist drivers in 
clearing the road and to prevent miring. Driver in- 
spection will be made at each halt, and vehicles gassed 
if necessary. Guards will be posted to warn approach- 
ing vehicles and to prevent any men other than drivers 


January 
from getting on the highway. Troops will be warned 
to load in time to move out properly. 

I. Accidents: The accident- investigation officer, and 
a photographer from the attached engineer company, 2 
available, will accompany the trail party. When 
accident occurs, the nearest officer will make a hasty 
preliminary investigation. He will assist the injured 
until the arrival of a medical officer, post guards at both 
ends of the stoppage to warn traffic, get a list of wit 
nesses by name and unit, allocate uninjured men with 
their equipment to nearby trucks, leave a guard over 
the damaged vehicle, and set the column again in 
motion. On reaching the bivouac he will make a writ 
ten report to the accident-investigating officer. The a 
cident-investigating officer, when he arrives at the scene 
of an accident with the trail party, will conduct a com 
plete investigation of the condition of the road, weather 
vehicle, etc. Pictures will be taken if possible. The 
trail officer will decide what to do with the damaged 
vehicle. At the end of the day’s march, the accident 
investigation officer will consolidate his report, the re 
port of preliminary investigation, and the statements 
of witnesses into a complete report, and submit it to the 
CT commander. 


ORDERS 

As soon as information of a move is received, warning 
orders will be issued to all units. The movement order 
itseif will normally prescribe only the IP, the times 
involved, route, type of march, headway Cif type B), 
strip maps Cif type A), RP, and variations and additions 
to standard operating procedure. 


A. Organization of march units: (An illustrative set 
up follows.) 


March Unit Organic Attached 


No. Vehicles Vehicles Total 
1 Regtl Hqrs; Hqrs Co 24 5 29 
2 AT Co 34 0 34 
3 CHq & Hq Det Ist Bn 6 2 8 
4 (CoA 4 9 13 
5 a(CoB 4 9 }3 
6 (CoC 4 9 13 
7 Co D; Ist Bn Med 30 5 35 
8 CHgq & Hq Det 2d Bn 6 2 8 
9 (CoE 4 9 13 

10 aC(CoF 4 g 13 

ll (CoG 4 ) 13 

12 Co H; 2d Bn Med 30 5 35 

13 CHq & Hq Det 3d Bn 6 2 8 

14 (Col 4 s) 13 

15 a(CoK 4 9 13 

16 (CoL 4 9 13 

17 Co M; 3d Bn Med 30 5 35 

18 Serv Co (less dets); Regt Med 9 2 1] 

Total Infantry 211 109 320 


@In movements in which foot troops march separately, Bn H: and 
three rifle Cos. are grouped as a march unit. 











(3) CT & Att Engr & Med 354 116 370 

The column time-lengths under the SOP just out 
lined might also be of interest. For the various type-A 
marches, a dispatch rate of 120 vehicles per hour is 
assumed, and for the type-B marches a five-second 
vehicular headway (count of ten in quick-time), with 
a two-minute line interval between march units. Here 
are the time-lengths: 

Type A. CT (vehicles only)—2 hr. 41 min. 

Type A. CT (¢ foot troops riding )—3 hr. 35 min. 

Type A. CT & Att (foot troops riding)—3 hr. 55 

min. 

Type B. CT (vehicles only)—54 min. 

Type B. CT (foot troops riding)—1 hr. 21 min. 

Type B. CT & Att (foot troops riding)—1 hr. 29 

min. 

Of minor interest from the standpoint of higher 
echelons is the actual road-distance occupied by the 
column. Such a computation has really little meaning. 
Obviously this distance will change with every fluctua- 


tion in speed. Nevertheless, we continually hear the 


question, “How long is the column?” For the benefit 
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March Unit Organic Attached of those who like the answer to an academic question, 
N Vehicles Vehicles Total the | etl ; | } | 
1e lengths of the various columns, as above, have been 
19 Hq & Hq Brry, FA Bn 32 ’. 2a | : 
) tabulated, assuming an average speed of twenty-five 
20 BtryA 18 0 RD nthes eee fe ' 
21 BtryB 18 0 18 a | — 
> BrvC 12 0 18 l'ype A. CT (vehicles only)—67 miles. 
22 atry © ' wn 78 "Be _ 2 7 
23 Gav Der Ce aie) 20 0 20 Type A. CT (foot troops riding)—89 miles. _ 
: oe eis f= 'ype A. CT & Att (foot troops riding)—98 miles. 
“eR OT (uchicle )_92 § mile 
Total (FA) 106 0 106 l'ype B. Cr vehicles only. -22. miles. 
ait WT [ype B. CT (foot troops riding)—34 miles. 
A ody ; 2 ageing. ee 
An o , my > 
24 Attached Engrs (1 Co) 14 2] Type B. CT & Att (foot troops riding miles. 
25 Attached Med (1 Coll.Co) 18 0 18 It must always be remembered that “time-length” 
sap ——_ —_.._ is what is meant. It will not often be possible to com 
Total (Att) 32 7 39 pute the actual distance-length, and this will be of no 
arte Pn interest or value anyway. The days of fixed-distance 
26 Trail Party 5 0 5 motor movements are, we can certainly hope, rapidly 
Clean-up Party 2 0 2 passing. They leave us only the memory of their 
delays, slow speeds, and intracolumn interference. 
; Human frailty being what it is, we will seldom see 
Recapitulation our orders on vehicular headway carried out with strict 
(1) Inf Regt 211 109 320 accuracy. Hence we may expect as much as a ten to 
(2) Combat Team 322 109 43] twenty per cent error in time-length. But this error will 


almost invariably be on the long side, since drivers 
habitually drive with what they think is a margin of 
safety over what has been ordered. This margin will be 
all the greater for lack of training. And it will be 
rare indeed when a column will have a shorter time 
length than that prescribed. 

The order of march need by no means be invariably 
the one outlined in the foregoing SOP. Indeed, from a 
standpoint of homogeneity, as well as column protec 
tion, the large units of the antitank and heavy-weapons 
companies can well be dispersed throughout the col 
umn by attaching them to other march units. Some 
times, too, the AT company may move independently 
by bounds for antimechanized protection. The pro 
cedure should be flexible enough to anticipate desired 
changes. 

Finally, no amount of planning or SOP’s will ever be 
a substitute for driver training and march discipline. 
Without these you can only expect confusion and fail 
ure. And consequently, if a discipline is to be imbued 
that will make sure the motors roll, whoever sees a vio 
lation of march discipline must correct the condition 
at once. 


vy DY DW 
The Mistakes of the Past 


We have made mistakes, but the record shows that we have also 
made progress. We have learned from experience. It is improbable 
that we shall blindly repeat the mistakes of the past. Congress today 
faces military affairs with more understanding and forbearance than 
it had during the Civil War or the World War.—From The Impact 
of War by PENDLETON HERRING. 
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The Infantry Mind 


to 


It seems the best possible time for us as Infantrymen 
reafhirm our beliefs. The editorial that follows ap- 


peared in this same place only a few months ago. 
Many read it at that time and it was remarked on by a 
number; it was even derided by at least one general 
publication. Among those who liked it were Paul 
Mallon, who quoted some of it in his column, and the 
Honorable Andrew J. May, Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, 
who presented the editorial to Congress and had it 
recorded in the Congressional Record from which re- 
prints were distributed throughout the Army. It seems 
more than ever appropriate with the coming of war. 
But we have added one paragraph at the end: 


Somebody mentioned “the Infantry mind” to us a few 


days ago and since then we've been doing some thinking 
as to just what “the Infantry mind” is. 


The Infantry mind is a mind that thinks men are the 


essence of fighting power—that the tougher and harder 
and keener and abler the soldier, the better the army. It 


thinks that it is men who win wars, and that those wh, 
think armies can get along mainly on brains and me 
chanical ability are already defeated. It thinks that the 
iron fighting will of men in the mass is the heart of ap 
army, whether they do their fighting in planes or jp 
tanks, or gain their ground by the yard by the use of the 
ground. It thinks that “men in the mass” means even 
fighting man and every man who helps him fight. 

The Infantry mind is a mind that wants every weapon 
and gadget sought for and adopted that will add strength 
and power and speed and sureness to the whole fight 
ing force. It is a mind that thinks an army must haye 
such weapons in the numbers it appears to require and 
a few more still. For it wants to be sure there are enough 
And it wants no time to be wasted on argument abou 
what shall be done with new weapons. It wants them 
get into the hands of any partner in the fighting team in 
the shortest possible time so that new power can add 
the strength of the team. 

The Infantry mind is a mind that thinks only in term 
of a strong, ready, all-out support. If it’s Infantry doing 
the supporting, then the Infantry mind is constant 
ready to add to the fight every ounce it has of drive 
speed, and technical ability expressed in fire power and 
maneuver, to help the troops it is supporting. If it’s In 
fantry that is getting the support, then the Infantry mind 
looks for this same kind of help—for codperation without 
thought of collar ornaments—from every supporting man 
and his weapon of ground or air. 

The Infantry mind doesn’t care how it gets to the 
battle so long as it gets there in time. In time to surprise 
and in strength to match and outfight the enemy. It is 
eager to use the plane, the truck, and the jeep to cover 
the ground and get its men and their weapons wherever 
their attack can hit hardest and go farthest. It thinks 
that the fighter in the tank and the plane must have this 
same unalterable thought of striking where their pow 
erful blows will do most good. 

The Infantry mind is a crafty mind, not merely « 
charging, fighting, assaulting mind. For it knows that 
a stroke that strikes weakness is a stroke that tells heavy 
ily, and that every particle of driving power must then 
be applied. But if it knows that the enemy's weaknesses 
must be sought, it likewise knows that the enemy’ 
strength must often be overcome first to create a weak 
ness. And it knows that when there is a job like this, it 
takes more than ever the fighting heart of the soldier 
himself, of the single man and of men in the mass—o! 
men on the ground, in planes, and in tanks. 

For the Infantry mind is a mind that thinks men are 
the essence of fighting, that the heart and the guts and 
blood of soldiers win wars, and that bombers and tanks 
and jeeps; howitzers, guns. and mortars; grenades and 
pursuit planes and rifles—are tools in the hands of men, 
of fighting men, and can never win wars by themselves 

The Infantry mind, so the Infantryman thinks, must 
be the same mind as the Air Forces mind, the Armored 
Force mind, the Quartermaster mind, the Field Artillery 
mind, the Ordnance mind, the Coast Artillery mind, the 
Finance mind, the Cavalry mind, the Chemical Warfare 
mind, the Signal Corps mind, the Engineer mind, the 
Medical Corps mind, the Morale Branch mind, and the 
minds of Chaplains and Inspectors and Adjutants Gen 
eral. One mind there must be—one single mind, with 
one single hard-driving aim—the defeat, the crushing 
defeat, of the enemy. 
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\nd now the hearts of Infantrymen as well as their 
nds are intent upon winning this war. The Infantry 
ind can have no other thought and no other wish than 
turn its fighting spirit into the task—the world-wide 
k—of defeating our foes. 


Pa perwork 


One of the worst things about paperwork is the way 
the papers accumulate. Even when you can keep up 
with the work in hand the files seem to grow, the desks 
get piled, and you can’t find anything in the clutter. 

The Editors of The Journat are not setting them 
selves up as models, incidentally, in this matter. 


[here used to be one method of disposing of papers, 
, method that dates back before the First World War, 
which we have always hesitated to tell about ir 
JournaL for fear someone would act upon it. 


1 The 
Now. 
however, that we are seriously at war we know it is 


safe to recount it. In those days, when a file got thick 


or a particular letter bounced back and forth until it had 
forty-seven indorsements, one way of remedying the 
situation, at least temporarily, was to put the whole 
batch of correspondence in a big official envelope and 
send it by mistake to Zamboanga in the Philippines. 

But seriously, though it isn’t often that we quote of 
ficial material sodhesien in The INFANTRY JouRNAL, 
we think it might be helpful to reprint what you'll find 
below, especially since we understand that a lot of 
people don’t seem to have heard of it or else have for 
gotten it. What we are going to quote was in Circular 
201 of the War Department dated September 25, 1941, 
and is headed “Useless Papers.” The main part of it is 
as follows: 

1. The accumulation of papers at offices of record 
throughout the Military Establishment has become a 
serious. problem. Records in some offices occupy space 

badly needed for other purposes; elsewhere, in order to 
secure space otherwise needed, records have been stored 
in unsuitable places where they suffer rapid deteriora 
tion. As one means of relieving this condition, all per 
sons connected with offices in the service will endeavor 
to restrict the creation of records, thus checking accumu 
lation at its beginning. 

2. Usually a single record copy of a communication is 
sufficient, and extra carbons should not be filed. Many 
papers now in the files need never have been retained 
at all. As to many others, it was evident from the first 
that their possible usefulness would be a matter of a few 
days or weeks only. Some papers of this character may 
be destroyed immediately; others need be retained only 
for the time that papers commonly lie in the “hold” 
basket on an officer's desk. All others which need to be 
retained for a longer period will be withheld from the 
regular files, will be placed in a separate container, and 
will be frequently examined by a responsible officer who 
will eliminate all whose usefulness has ended. As they 


have never become “public records,” no specific authori- 
zation is necessary for their destruction. 

3. In particular instances there may be reason for the 
permanent or definite retention of papers of apparently 
transitory usefulness, such as rough drafts, informal of 
fice memoranda, and the like; but papers which on their 
face seem to have no continuing value will not be placed 
in the regular files without the specific direction of a 
responsible officer. 


Now, that is no complete remedy for paperwork 
troubles. But it makes common sense from beginning 
to end. Some may smile wryly at those words in the first 
paragraph about endeavoring ‘ ‘to restrict the creation 
of records, thus checking the accumulation at its be 
ginning,” and wonder why that checking of accumula 
tion doesn’t start a little higher up. But this aside, 
every other part of this directive is right up the alley of 
every headquarters office—down to the company orderly 
room. Incidentally, although it is seldom known who 
prepares such things as circulars and bulletins, we'd 
like also to say that this is one of the clearest we have 
seen in a long time. 


“Civil Air Defense” 


We were glad to see an able newspaper columnist, 
Samuel Grafton of the New York Post, devote his col 
umn to Civil Air Defense, by Lieutenant Colonel A. 
M. Prentiss. Here is part of Mr. Grafton’s comment 


It is a pleasure, these oratorical days, to read an un 
emotional technical book by a hard-bitten soldier. 

I assume that Lieut. Col. A. M. Prentiss, USA, 
hard-bitten, for he tells us, without pity, that there ought 
to be a deep air-raid shelter at every street intersection 
in crowded areas, that it ought to be big enough to har 
bor 700 people, and that it is unsafe to be more than 300 

yards away from a shelter by day, or 150 yards by night. 
Otherwise you may lose the race with the bomb. 

It is very much a race. The siren sounds, and it is 
a case of out of bed, on pants, down stairs or elevator, 
pat-pat to the corner and into the hole. You have seven 
minutes. Civil Air Defense is, therefore, an absorbing 
book, the night sporting manual of the future. The only 
difficulty is that after you run, pat-pat to the corner, in 
New York, or any other American city, you will find no 
shelter, only a taxi driver listening to the Milkman’s 
Matinée. 

Colonel Prentiss may not know it, but he is touching 
off the American version of one of the strangest social 
battles of our time. The struggle to force a modern 
democratic community to build enough holes for its 
people to hide in has been fought, and lost almost every 
where in the world, to my knowledge, except in Barce 
lona during the “Civil” War against Germany and Italy, 
and in Chungking at present. You have to dig deep 
‘often 50 feet, suggests Colonel Prentiss) and line the 
hole with steel; there must be ventilation, light and toilet 
facilities. The London cost, at fifty feet in depth, is $44 
per person, according to the researches of Dr. J. B. S. 
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Haldane, who broke his heart trying to get shelters built 
in 1938, and never did get them, though $400,000,000 
would have been enough to protect the entire population 
of England’s metropolis. Somehow, a city won't do it. 
No city will, and it has nothing to do with ideologies.. . . 

It has something to do with social oneness; the thing 
that did exist in Barcelona and that does exist in 
Chungking. For the shelter is a strange, new form of 
community effort, the church whose spires go down- 
ward in this age when disaster out of the far sky is an 
act of man, not God... . 

Somehow, one would not fear at all for the future of 
a society whose men met, after work and on week-ends, 
with picks and shovels, to dig their common safety. 
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The 88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 


The 88th Infantry Airborne Battalion was activated 
at Fort Benning, Georgia, on October 10, 1941, under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel E. G. Chapman. 
The present activation strength of the battalion is 
twenty-nine officers and 500 enlisted men 

At its Table of Organization strength, which it will 
soon have reached, it will have thirty-five officers and 
1,000 men, and will be composed of five companies: 
two rifle companies, including platoons of bicycle 
troops, a motorized company, a heavy weapons company 
and a headquarters company. 

Special models of planes are now being built by the 
major aircraft companies for experimental work in stow- 
ing of bicycles, motorcycles, mortars, machine guns, 
and other equipment. These will be tested and the 
best types selected, including a plane for the transpor 
tation of the light bantam (jeep) reconnaissance car. 

We're delighted to welcome this new unit to the Roll 
of Hundred Percenters. 
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The 76th Infantry Training Battalion 


The 76th Infantry Training Battalion was organized 
at Fort Lewis during December, 1940, by a cadre from 
the famous 15th Infantry and was first called the 15th 
Training Battalion. This battalion was one of the first 
units to train men coming into the Army through Se 
lective Service. In February, 1941, the cadre of the 
15th Training Battalion received orders to go to Camp 
Roberts and activate the 76th Training Battalion. 

Shortly after arriving at Camp Roberts the battalion 
was augmented by additional officers from Fort Ben- 
ning. In March it received its first batch of 880 Se 
lective Service men and it has been turning out a like 
number to the field forces every thirteen weeks since 
that time. It has a fine record in training and also in 
qualification in arms. 
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Major Ray E. Marshall, commander of the 76th Ip. 
fantry Training Battalion, assisted by Lieutenant L. J. 
Thome, brought the battalion in as a member of The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL Honor Roll to which we are de. 
lighted to welcome it. 


“pe See 
Right Regiment, Wrong Division 


We made another good-sized bull last month when 
somehow, in publishing a historical editorial on the 71s, 
Infantry, we said that the 71st was a member of the 
27th Division. The 71st is not a member of the 27th 
but of the 44th Division, commanded by Brigadier 
General James I. Muir. With.the rest of the Division 
the 71st has just completed the GHQ phase of its Caro 
lina maneuvers and is now in further training at For 
Dix, New Jersey. 

We feel pretty certain that the 71st Infantry and th 
make-up of the 27th and 44th Divisions is so well 
known throughout the Army that most readers of The 
Journat realized what a slip we had made. Just the 
same, we feel also that we should make a correction here 
and offer apologies to everybody concerned, which we 
do most sincerely. 

ae 
The Hundred Percenters 


This month, at a most suitable time, the Honor Roll 
takes a long jump down the page. It is a cheering thing 
to welcome so many new units at once. 

There are also a number of our loyal 100 per cent 
units of long standing which move on up the list to 
new places. These are the 132d Infantry which gains 
its fifth star with this issue, the 316th Infantry which 
now boasts a fourth star, and the Ist Infantry and the 
31st Infantry both of which now get their third stars 

The new Honor Roll units are as follows: the 88th 
Infantry Airborne Battalion, of which we proudly pub 
lish a brief history in this issue; the 504th Parachute 
Battalion, the entire 16th Infantry Training Regiment, 
and the 137th Infantry. To bring in the 16th Infantry 
Training Regiment, the 76th, 77th, and 78th Infantn 
Training Battalions have just come in to join the 79th 
on the Honor Roll. This month there is a historical 
editorial on the 76th and next month we will take pride 
in telling of the 77th and 78th, and the 16th Infantry 
Training Regiment as a whole. In the next issue also, 
we shall endeavor to give the histories of the 504th 

Parachute Battalion and the 137th Infantry. 

May every one of these new units, and all The 
Journat’s other Hundred Percenters, and every other 
Infantry unit and soldier, find help in these pages, 
they take up their weapons for war. 
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130th Infantry (Illinois) 
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35th Infantry 
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Lith Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Washington ) 
131st Infantry Illinois) 

2d Infantry 

30th Infantry 

124th Infantry (Florida) 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (5th Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry CIllinois) 
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Minnesota CCC District 

14th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 
129th Infantry Clllinois) 

12th Infantry 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 

150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
316th Infantry 

4th Infantry 
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38th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
124th Field Artillery Illinois ) 
181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
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57th Infantry (PS) 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri) 
General Service School, Philippine 
Army 
163d Infantry (Montana) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 
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149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 

50lst Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 

60th Infantry Training Battalion 

367th Infantry 

112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 

79th Infantry Training Battalion 

6th Infantry (Armored ) 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana ) 

80th Infantry Training Battalion 

58th Infantry Training Battalion 

134th Infantry (Nebraska ) 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 

503d Parachute Battalion 

39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry (New York) 

756th Tank Battalion (Light) 

502d Parachute Battalion 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 

366th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 

504th Parachute Battalion 

16th Infantry Training Regiment 
(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 
try Training Battalions 


137th Infantry 
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Getting Down to Business 

To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL: 

Dear Sirs: 

I've been in one company for a year and a half now and 
I think I know just about what we need to get things really 
percolating. I’m convinced that training, preparation of 
training, and command constitute a full-time job without 
the myriad internal and external interruptions of paper 

work. We can only develop hot-shot officers and soldiers 
with our minds reasonably freed from administrative detail. 

The time for halfway measures is past. The “Personnel 
Section” takes our best clerks away and necessitates another 

clerk in each company. The $10.00 a quarter property- 

dropping allowance was fine till the items we could drop 
were limited to picks and shovels and parts for the field 
range and a few other items. We have no more clothing 
settlements and we don’t have to initial the service records, 
but all of this is more than counterbalanced by the quantity 
of new administration. 

Here are a few concrete suggestions: 

(1) Boil all the regulations on various boards and in- 
vestigations down into one simple AR and print a simple 
form to cover all boards and investigations. Take all these 
regulations and analyze them and realize how vague they 
are, except to the legal mind, and then throw them away. 
Accept the decisions of boards and investigations without 
the inclusion of reams of supporting evidence, or any evi- 
dence at all. Stop wasting a million dollars worth of ofh- 
cers’ time to stall off a thousand-dollar claim ten years from 
now. 

(2) Put out a simple manual of law for line officers sit- 
ting on courts and create JA’s to handle all prosecution and 
defense as well as other legal work. 

(3) Accept an officer's statement concerning loss or dam- 
age without stacks of evidence unless, in the commanding 
officer's opinion, there are sound reasons for complete in- 
vestigation. 

(4) Put a warrant officer in every company to handle 
funds, property responsibility, and all administration under 
the direction of the company commander. Give him the 
status of an officer with respect to these duties. Create a 
corps of these administrative specialists and let them work 
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It’s poor combat training for line officers. (The same ap 
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train a man as a soldier for years and then put him behind 
a desk? Raise your administrators in general from ranks of It 


good clerks, via strict examinations, to the administrative the 


corps. The first sergeant should handle the men, make the § airp 
daily details, supervise formations, and attend training. He in 
should not, of all things, be a paperwork man. H % 
Practically all combat officers devote a great part of their I 
energy to administrative tasks which should be devoted t 2 
study and training. We are still too administrative minded But 
through long habit. But now the day must be hastened mea 
toward us when a unit in training will turn out daily in tion 
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\s | understand him, he agrees with a British military 

tic, who writes aptly enough under the name “Sagit- 
tarius,” that to grasp modern warfare we must always look 
upon the fighting airplane as something sent out from the 
cround on an errand of destruction. G.V. then concludes 
that this means that military aviation must be handled as 
“long-distance artillery” and “flying trucks,” and that, as 
any ground commander with authority over a huge aerial 
striking force can order the bombing of Berlin, “there is 
nothing about a separate air arm department that puts its 
power or its functions up in the air to stay.” 

The only weakness evident in this logic is that it is really 
too effective. For naval vessels are also sent out from the 
ground on errands of destruction and, like ships of the air, 
must eventually return to land. Therefore the sea vessels 
constituting “long-distance artillery” and “ocean-going 
trucks,” which it must be assumed any ground commander 
could dispatch if he had authority over them—just as G.V. 
says he could direct a huge aerial striking force—would be 
just like fighting airplanes sent out from the ground and so 
no more and no less than a mere auxiliary of the land 
forces. But this would be a conclusion our “first line of 
defense” would be apt to contest. 

Fancy, on even the most extended flight, must, like the 
arrow, the airplane and the naval vessel, eventually come 
to earth. I think that of G.V. does so disastrously when it 
finds itself at sea. 

Yours sincerely, 


Lous A. Sicaup. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


It is G.V’s idea that a comparison between a ship on 
the sea and a plane in the air will not be valid until 
airplanes have the armor and size to hover or circle an 
area of ground or sea and command it for days at a time. 
He has no thought of denying the effectiveness of the 
plane—as long-distance artillery and as flying trucks. 
But he thinks the facts remain that they are simply 
means for carrying and directing their loads of ammuni- 
tion against their targets and their load of men to their 
objectives. Any other way of thinking of planes, he 
believes, only brings confusion of tactical and strategical 
thought. 

We also take much pleasure in printing a second 
letter from Colonel Sigaud: 


lo the Editors of The InFawrry JouRNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


. I feel very strongly that today most discussion of 
controversial matters of great importance is more emotional 
and partisan than factual, and therefore has as its main 
objective having personal opinions prevail rather than sat 
isfactory solution of the problem involved. If I make 
another rejoinder to G.V., I shall stress the need for a really 
rational approach to and an open-minded discussion of 
the use of the airplane in war. One of our primary aims is 
the most effective military organization possible. A pre 
liminary to such organization is a realistic evaluation of all 
the points, good and bad, of every available weapon. 

The Inrantry Journat is already serving admirably as 
the best medium in bringing to the attention of military 
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men the Douhet doctrine as interpreted in my book. And 
I am sure that those who study that doctrine will not over 
look that while I state its principles should be known and 
understood here, I also add it does not follow that we must 
accept them in whole or in part. 


Sincerely, 


Lous A. Sicaup. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“War In Plain Language” 
To the Editors of The INFaANnrry Journal 
Dear Sirs: 

I would like to refer to the comments made to The In 
FANTRY JouRNAL by the anonymous Lieutenant Colonel 
regarding “War in Plain Language” in the November issue. 

With all due respect to the Lieutenant Colonel, whoever 
he might be, I would like to point out that it is our job, as 
writers of technical manuals, to make technical explana 
tions to the casual and sometimes uninterested civilian in 
terms which he can understand. 

The present-day expansion of the Army has brought into 
its ranks countless numbers of young men who are totally 
unfamiliar with the so-called military terms to which the 
writer of the letter refers. It is our first job to teach the be 
ginner to do his job in the Army rather than teach him to 
speak in the so-called concise and clear military terms. The 
profession of arms will not be cheapened by clear, everyday 
language, but on the contrary will be exalted in the eyes 
of many men who will begin to understand its purpose. 

We are attempting in every way conceivable to make 
our technical manuals simple and easy to understand and 
to write them in everyday language. 

Comments from soldiers in the field indicate that this is 
desirable and we shall continue to proceed in this manner 
because we are accomplishing our mission. 

It was hard for father to give up the horse and buggy 
with its traditions, but he enjoys the everyday use of his 
automobile and now he really gets around. 

Very truly yours, 
Manuat Writer 
Washington. 
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It Takes More Than One 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 
Dear Sirs: 
Please send an additional copy of The Journat each 
month to: 


Commanding Officer, 
Service Co., — Infantry. 


We take one copy already but it is not enough for our 
men. 

I would like to get the subscription to start in August, 
1941, to be concurrent with our other subscription, but if 
that is impossible, as I fear, start it as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, 
Ist Lieut., — Infantry, 
Commanding. 
Fort Sam Houston. 
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Virtues Out of Shortcomings? 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 
Dear Sirs: 


A chronic heckler, | thought that my dissatisfaction with 
the state of my training could be written off to this old 
malady. After due reflection I am beginning to wonder 
whether there might not be something to this criticism of 
our military preparedness. Certainly when a magazine of 
the high caliber of The Inrantry JourNnat writes pro- 
fusely of the morale problem, yet prints articles whose tenor 
adduces virtues out of actual shortcomings, it is time that a 

int be made for realism. Like a practiced lapel-hanger, 
« me indulge in a, “Now you answer this one.” 

A host of articles have appeared on the German cam- 
paign in the Low Countries, World War II, stressing the 
vulnerability of the plane-tank arm in the face of correct 
tactics. However to me this is like taking the bull by the 
snout, a rationalization to explain away the grave menace 
of this new weapon. It seems to me that many others have, 
by similar reasoning, been insisting upon the necessity of 
intensive infantry-artillery training. While thorough train- 
ing never hurts, it seems to me this emphasis is thoroughly 
misplaced. 

The signal fact which emerged from the German Low 
Country campaign was not that the Allies were lax on the 
defense, but, as Major Ehrgott lucidly noted in your maga- 
zine, and as Hanson Baldwin has repeatedly underlined, 
that the German superiority in the plane-tank-motor arm 
was overwhelming. In the light of such a situation the 
question of defense, yes, even the whole question of tank 
tactics, becomes migratory. 

The problem is not the piddling one of defense strikes. 
The main solution lies in the phenomenal expansion of 
the war industries, a systematically planned production un- 
der the aegis of military and naval leaders in conjunction 
with the Congress. It calls for the mass training of tech- 
nicians, of all-purpose soldiers, a task which will undoubt- 
edly produce gratifying results if one considers the intel- 
ligence of the human material. 

The morale problem is a reflection of the soldier’s im- 
patience, a recognition of the disparity between foreign 
policy and preparedness. Picture the private’s disillusion 
when reading romantic accounts of the spectacular aspects 
of modern warfare, of parachutists and gliders, of candle- 
pees defenses against bombing, of guerrilla’s dynamite 

eroics, of land mine patterns, of smoke and searchlight 
tactics, and of the Lord knows what. How dreary the 
manual of arms becomes. 

Let us be realists. Let us be thankful for the soldiers’ 
impatience. Let us face this problem scientifically, by care- 
ful national planning to overcome deficiencies in produc- 
tion and in training, and to prepare for the future. 


Very truly yours, 


A Reauisr. 


We feel that this writer's comment would have been 
more accurate if he had included in his casualty figures 
those of men as well as those of machines. Even Nazi 
official sources admitted some half a million German 
losses several months ago. And by now the actual figures 
must be above a million on both sides. Mem happen to 
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be fighting on both sides of this war as well as machines, 

It is not making a virtue out of weakness to empha. 
size the limitations of planes and tanks. The whole 
purpose of such emphasis is simply to bring out that 
we can’t yet press a self-starter and then let the machine 
win the war. The JourNAL wants to see our Army 
equipped with more and better planes and tanks and 
more and better men to fight them than any other armed 
force in the world. But it also believes that in our fight 
with the forces of Germany and Japan we will need not 
only every war machine our industry can produce but 
trained fighting men by millions. Hence the aim of 
The Journat as an Infantry magazine has been to 
point out the dangers of forgetting that there is no easy 
blood-less, man-less, answer to the immense problems 
of today’s warfare. (This letter was received, of course, 
before we entered the war.) 

We believe also that if the writer will stop to think 
about it, he will remember that there isn’t a single de 
velopment of modern warfare in Europe that our Army 
hasn’t been busy trying to improve and excel. We join 
him fully in the thought that impatience is needed, for 
with some impatience in our hearts we'll get things 
done the sooner and the better. 
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German Psychological Warfare 


To the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNac: 
Dear Sirs: 


In your November issue Major William Moseley Brown, 
S.R., reviews my review of German Psychological Warfare 
Major Brown, who is the compiler of the helpful glossan 
at the end of the volume, believes that “. . . the presenta 
tion of Nazi psychological warfare with all of its contra 
dictions and inconsistencies in theory and practice is to me 
one of the excellent features of the volume.” We differ 
only on the word “excellent.” 

One paragraph out of the score and over which Major 
Brown would call excellent and I would not is the follow- 
ing from a section on “What Techniques are Used to Select 
Officers and Specialists?” 

“The psychologists use additional criteria to implement 
the tests and facilitate their interpretation. Kuenkele sug- 
gests the analyses to be based on Rohrer’s morphologic face 
index, skull indices, the study of psychomatic appearance 
based on Kretschmer’s and Jaensch’s types. Craniology, 
anomalies of poise, cutaneous reactions, deformities, stig 
mata of degeneracy and anomalies of sensory perception 
may also be studied.” 

The book fails to mention for the benefit of a military 
reader that the use of any of the above criteria as a basis for 
selection of officers or specialists is rather thoroughly dis 
credited in scientific circles. If the German Army uses 
them, which is extremely doubtful, they are setting them 
selves a serious initial handicap in the selection of their 
personnel. 

Very truly yours, 


E. R. Gururte. 
Washington, D. C. 
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rhe GS and the Downfall of France” 


ro the Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 
Dear Sirs: 

» his article “The General Staff and the Downfall of 
France,” Stephen T. Possony attributes this great disaster 
to the failure of organized intelligence, and he is right as 
far as he goes. But he still leaves the question to be an- 
swered as to why this failure occurred. In what other na- 
tions is it likely to occur? What can we do to keep it from 
happening here? 

| believe my article on “Mental Mobility,” in The Cav- 
alry Journal for January-February, 1940, gives the key to 
this problem. This article points out that men with mobile 
minds do best in wars that can be won by quick decisions, 
and men with steady minds do best in a war that requires 
endurance. 

All the great social overturns of history can be explained 
in terms of this distinction. For each one has come soon 
after some change in tactics or in weapons shifted military 
advantage from steady minds to mobile minds or vice versa. 
These two types of mind are hereditary, so that men who 
can win a slow war cannot win a quick war, and will be 
noted by future historians as having “suddenly lost the 
capacity to defend themselves,” as the Romans did after the 
Battle of Adrianople. 

What we are seeing today is a reversion of power to 
mobile-minded warriors, similar to that which ended the 
Roman Empire fifteen hundred years ago. 

Our enemies have apparently picked the leaders who 
could do the most with modern weapons and tactics—the 
leaders with mobile minds. 

The situation Mr. Possony describes as existing in France 
is similar generally to that in the Roman Army after 
Adrianople. The French Army, like the Roman, was heav- 
ily dominated by steady minds, who kept the few mobile 
minds that Army had out of authoritative positions. 

The United States is, perhaps, the strongest country in 
the world in this respect in its possession of mental mobil- 
ity. The one advantage our enemies have had is a start on 
the rest of the world in using such minds. And we know 
by now that we must use them to the utmost ourselves. 


Mayor James R. Ranpotpu. 
New York City. 


A Regular Reader 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 


. I do not subscribe to your magazine but I buy it 
every month. Please continue your fine book reviews and 
articles on the war in Europe. 

Yours truly, 


ALEXANDER Husert. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FROM THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL 


It’s Good Reading in Any Branch 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 


Dear Sirs: 

Having been transferred from Infantry to Quartermaster 
Corps early this year I let my subscription lapse but find 
I miss your superior publication too much. 

Herewith my check for renewal. . 

Very truly yours, 
Merron K. LeapBetrer, 
Captain, QMC. 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 


1 ’ ’ 
From the Author of The Army Wife 
To the Book Review Editor of The Inranrry Journal 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for your fine review, and for the 
constructive criticism you offer. In the next edition, which 
Harpers have already requested, I shall see what I can do- 
“those bathroom towels” for instance. But I refuse to go on 
a cash basis with the chit system of the Army so well estab 
lished! Fancy carrying around the correct change when 
the commissary delivery arrives, or one needs a package of 
needles from the PX. I daresay, my finances might be in 
better order were I to take your advice and adopt the cash 
system . but I’m too accustomed to old Army “jaw 
bone,” I suppose. 

Harpers have commissioned me to write a companion 
book to The Army Wife, and I am now working on the 
writing of The Navy Wife . . . some of your timely sug- 
gestions I shall incorporate into this book, and again let 
me thank you for the good review. . 

Yours sincerely, 


Nancy B. SHEA 


Our bookreviewer, G.V., says that he wasn’t en 
tirely serious in his comment on the color of bathroom 
towels recommended in The Army Wéife—that he 
merely wanted to show that a man could actually have 
an opinion or two on household. He says he was in 
earnest about paying cash, and. agrees that this system 
would be awkward for commissaries except for those 
who shop rather than order. He suggests also that now 
that we are at war, Mrs. Shea and her publishers could 
do an important service by adding to her book much that 
will be of value to army wives during the long job 
ahead. This material could be permanently incorpo 
rated in the editions of future years of peace, for an 
army exists for emergencies. 

We feel certain that the ladies of the Navy will en 
joy Mrs. Shea’s new book and gain fully as much sound 
advice from it as the ladies of the Army have from The 


Army Wife. 
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Until 1936 the author of this review taught the 
higher aspects of military and naval theory at the Naval 
Staff College in Berlin, and worked in codperation with 
the Institute of Military Studies at Berlin University. 





In one of the most momentous passages of On War 
Clausewitz distinguishes three different aspects to be 
considered in aliens every plan of campaign: first, 
the unique circumstances of each situation; second, the 
general political, social, and technological conditions of 
the age, determining the broad outlines of its strategy; 
and finally, what he called “the most general elements 
of war.” By these he meant those fundamental elements 
of warfare, common to all ages and all conceivable forms 
of strategy, with which military theory is mainly con- 
cerned. Perhaps we may first see where the author of 
this brilliant new study, Captain Falls, himself fits into 
this classification. 

As Military Correspondent to the London Times 
Captain Falls enjoys a wealth of information on the 
“concrete circumstances” of the war probably accessible 
to no other observer outside the inner official group. A 
long and successful period of collaboration upon the of- 
ficial British history of the World War has endowed 
him with a shrewd grasp of the fundamental strategics 
both of our own age and of previous periods. But what 
impresses the reader most deeply is his insight into the 
“general elements of war,” his understanding of the 
deeper philosophical issues—an understanding that 
raises his study high above the run of military writing. 
Even without his express statement, we could detect 
his intimate familiarity with the great master of military 
thought of which every page bears eloquent testimony. 
In a sense his whole discussion hinges upon a funda- 
mental philosophical distinction. 

It hinges, indeed, upon a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween “total war” and “mechanical attack.” Captain 
Falls first speaks of total war as an “absence of restraint 
or scruple,” “a reversion to the most primitive concep- 
tion of warfare, the tribal war of extermination,” and as 
“a reversion to barbarisms.” This conception he later 
expands to that of “the devotion of every section of the 
nation, every phase of its activity, to the purpose of 
war’; and to a still broader conception, “a state of affairs 
in which conflict of interest or will amounts to unde- 
clared war.” And he finally discusses total or “mass” 
warfare—“mass armies backed by mass labor”—as a con- 
ception very much the opposite of that of the “mecha- 
nized attack.” This he describes as a revolt against “the 
mass warfare of the last war with its colossal casualties, 
its slender gains of ground, its self-made mud,” and 
“. . . its denial of the chance of subtlety in strategy or 
tactics, its straightforward slogging without maneuver.” 
This distinction as made by the author is of vital im- 
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portance if we are to bring order into the picture of mod. 
ern warfare. But it is apt.to bring more confusion than 
clarity if it is treated, as in this last passage, as the ulti 
mate fact, and not traced back to that ultimate common 
cause from which modern warfare, “total war’ and 
“mechanized attack” alike, originally stemmed, and from 
which in consequence every inquiry must necessarily 
take its departure—the arrest, in the World War, of 
strategic mobility by the overwhelming fire power of 
modern armament. 

It is only from recognizing this military impasse that 
we can reach an understanding of “total war” and its 
military significance. Only thus can we properly see in 
particular the points where “total war” embraces the 
parallel effort of overcoming the World War type of 
stalemate (not “mass warfare”) by mechanized attack. 

We cannot arrive at these things, as Captain Falls at. 
tempts to, through tracing “a steady deterioration of 
German methods of waging war” since the days of Na- 
poleon. For in its original conception with Ludendorff, 
total war is purely military. It is devoid of the inhuman 
connotations, which in the eyes of Captain Falls con- 
stitute its essence: the lack of all restraint, the indiscrim- 
inate attack upon the civilian population, and the like. 
To Ludendorff “total war” meant nothing but overcom 
ing stalemate by an incomparably greater concentration 
of force than had been possible in the First World War, 
a concentration to be achieved by the total mobilization 
of manpower as well as national resources. It was the 
crude idea of a super World War. But the effort was still 
to be directed against the enemy's fighting forces and 
their defeat achieved in the open field. It was only when 
Ludendorff’s ambiguous term was turned upside down, 
and the failing belief in the power of mass attack led 
military thinkers to seek a decision at the roots of the 
enemy's resistance, his home front, that “total war’ 
broadened greatly in meaning. For then it began to as 
sume the further connotation of “total attack,” in ad- 
dition to its original meaning of “total mobilization.” 
And this “total attack” included also “economic” and 
“psychological warfare,” and direct attack on the ene 
mys home morale and production in the manner of 
Douhet. 

Even this indiscriminate extension of warfare does 
not explain the complete rebarbarization of war, the 
utter lack of any restraint or scruple, the deliberate 
flaunting of humanitarian principles, that characterizes 
“total war.” This is a special contribution of the three 
great civil wars—the Russian Civil War, the Spanish 
Civil War, and the undeclared Civil War waged by the 
Nazi party inside Germany from the day it was estab 
lished onwards. The period of these struggles was in this 
respect like the Thirty Years’ War whose “total meth- 
ods,” animated by the ferocity of internal religious con- 
flict, the author himself brings forward in comparison. 

What, however, is entirely new in the concept of 
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cal war” as it has gradually revealed itself is the ex 

nsion of war beyond all limits. It has expanded, in the 

rds of the author, not only to “a state of affairs in 

| a conflict of interest or will amounts to undeclared 

” but to “a state of hostility independent of acts of 

rae which are called forth only when the circum 

«ances favor them and are carried out with all the re 

sources of the nation when that time comes.” In other 
words, it has expanded to “permanent war.” 

Captain Falls is perfectly right in refusing to accept 
this bundle of heterogeneous and partly contradictory 
ideas as “the profound discovery of original thinkers.” 
As he says, “there is really no great philosophical con 
ception at the back of total war.” And this is not merely 
because Ludendorff was no philosopher but because it 
is the fundamental characteristic of “total war” that it 
will not allow of any such reduction to a unified, phi 
losophical conception as Napoleonic warfare received at 
the hands of Clausewitz and his successors. 

That type of warfare rested upon two fundamental 
facts: First, war itself constituted but a strictly limited, 
exceptional state in the web of international relations, 
an instrument of policy, not the permanent status of 
that policy itself; Second, even within this limited field, 
the actual conduct of the war could be narrowed down 
to military action against the enemy's armed forces, and 
military action could be determined overwhelmingly, if 
never entirely, by considerations of military necessity. 
Because military action had reached a cohesion, a speed, 
and a reach that made the complete overthrow of resist- 
ance possible within a single campaign, strategy could 
concentrate exclusively upon winning the decisive vic- 
tory. It could disreg ard in that quest to a remarkably 
high degree all caailmedeien extraneous to strategic ac- 
tion, such as long-range considerations of economic stay 
ing power, the preservation of the integrity of the na 
tional territory, and even political considerations involv- 
ing third powers. It was the unprecedented speed of 
Moltke’s campaigns in Bohemia that enabled Bismarck 
first to hold off and finally to quench all desires of in- 
tervention on the part of Napoleon III. In Schlieffen’s 
famous conception of a “strategy of annihilation,” di- 
rected with a total disregard of all diverting considera- 
tions upon the speediest decisive defeat of the main op- 
ponent in order to prevent the economic difficulties of a 
prolonged struggle, this conception of a warfare de- 
termined exclusively by strategical reasoning reached its 
final and unsurpassable apogee. 

It was thus om exceptional inner unity of the art of 
war in the “Napoleonic” age that made its philosophical 
understanding possible. The breakdown of that strategy 
in the first weeks of the World War meant, therefore, 
for military theory something incomparably more seri- 
ous than merely ‘the change from one conception of 
war to another. It meant nothing less than the complete 
collapse of the foundations of a unified philosophical 
theory of war. Warfare lost that concentration of the act 
of war essentially upon military action. It lost its inner 
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unity. And with it was lost the possibility of a unified 
theory. For war had dissolved itself into many dive rgent 
factors, none of them strong enough to dominate the 
others or to present any certitude upon w hich a new 
theory might be based. Hence came, in the following 
decades, a remarkable decline of fundamental military 
thought, in contrast to a tremendous outward expansion 
Hence came its inability to arrive at any clear and com 
prehensive picture of the new situation, its incapacity 
of dealing convincingly even with details, this in the 
face of the growing importance of practical experiment 

This composite character of modern military theory 
a of planning for “total war” is admirably sensed by 

Captain Falls when he expresses his conviction that the 
German war plans constitute not so much the inspira 
tion of the individual genius of the older days but rather 
a composite genius of highly trained minds working “in 
concert and each contributing something vital.” If, how 
ever, such cooperation has been able to produce not 
merely results but “conceptions of a grandiose kind,” 
this has been due not so much to the sweeping inspira 
tion and remarkable dynamic energy of “total war’ as 
to the fact that the spectacular development of the other 
side of modern warfare, “mechanized attack,” has made 
the planning and execution of such conceptions feasibl« 
and calculable again. After the first sensational successes 
of the unprecedented smashing power of the new com 
bined attack in Poland, the West, and the Balkans, the 
Russian campaign—showing a far more equally bal 
anced conflict in which we find the lightning thrust no 
longer dominating the entire action, but integrated with 
protracted battles between huge infantry-artillery 
masses, consolidating at times to trench warfare—has 
reduced the revolution of the mechanized attack to more 
sober and probably more permanent proportions. 

But although the mobility thus restored to warfare by 

“mechanized attack” will probably never again approach 
that simplicity and its consequent predictability ex 
isting under the exceptional conditions of the nine 
teenth century, it has certainly proved sufficient to make 
possible again, in the practical sphere, the planning and 
execution of such gigantic operations as in the present 
Russian campaign and thus to enable us, in the theo 
retical sphere, to overcome the mere enumeration of in 
calculable factors, characteristic of “total war” theory in 
favor of a modified theory of operational warfare. 

To this theory Captain Falls, therefore, rightly de 
votes the bulk of his observations. Unfortunately, how 
ever, his fatal opposition of “mechanized attack” to 
“mass warfare” intervenes to deprive him of the full 
benefits of his insight, leading him to treat “mechanized 
attack” mainly as a thing in itself and to neglect its inte 
gration with the larger framework of mass operations. 

Thus Captain Falls devotes the main part of Chapters 
II and III to an extensive discussion of the tactical prob 
lems involved in the evolution of “mechanized attack.” 
He goes into its development by the Germans into an 
“individual weapon,” and into its combination with 
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motor-borne supporting troops and air attack. He 
discusses the organization of wireless communication 
and the crucial problem of maintenance, as well as the 
tactical problems involved. But he does not give its 
strategical problems a similar detailed examination. 

That is particularly true with respect to the central 
problem of the strategic coérdination of the “mechanized 
attack” (or rather the mechanized units) with the mass 
of the forces. Captain Falls has but one thing to say 
upon this most important point. This refers to an ob- 
servation made to him by General de Gaulle: “Our 
masses did nothing and the German masses did 
nothing.” But the German masses did justify themselves 
by existing, he believes, for had “they not existed the 
French would not have submitted to an armistice.” 

Whether this observation really does full justice to 
the rdle played by the mass of the German forces even 
in the Western campaign may well be questioned. Cer- 
tainly it does not characterize the Russian situation 
where we find on both sides the masses not only “exist- 
ing” but actually bearing the brunt, with the mecha- 
nized units reduced to the position of their spearheads. 

In fact, that is exactly what one would have been led 
to expect from all that has has become known of Ger- 
man preparation. As fully as the German military 
leaders have tried to exploit the possibilities of the blitz- 
krieg, they have been far too cautious from experience 
ever to place reliance upon such a highly doubtful ex- 
pedient alone. They have trained their army for every 
possible contingency including such long-drawn battles 
as now realized in Russia. They have trained it alike in 
defensive operations for which Captain Falls rightly 
emphasizes that they may have as many devices up their 
sleeves as for the attack. 

Such preparation implies, however, the full military 
efficiency not merely of the mechanical spearheads, but 
of the mass of the armed forces. And it is in respect to 
those that Captain Falls’ discussion of modern warfare 
seems incomplete. The development in particular of the 
infantry to full reliance upon their own forces and full 
efficiency within the whole seems as much a part of 
modern warfare as “total war” and “mechanized attack.” 

Captain Falls is more explicit on the second point, the 
question of the strategic exploitation of the tactical 
breakthrough of the “mechanized attack.” For that stra- 
tegic exploitation, as France and Russia show, may take 
two wholly divergent lines. Either it may aim as in 
France at the disruption of the whole front by the de- 
ployment of the tanks after the breakthroughswith the 
aim of the complete disintegration of the enemy's nerve 
system. Or else, as it appears in Russia, the tank break- 
through may merely pave the way for the thrust of the 
main mass with the destruction of the enemy achieved, 
not by disintegration, but by encirclement. Captain 
Falls does not distinguish between these two different 
forms of strategic exploitation and seems to have only 
considered the first. Yet his ingenious defensive sug- 
gestions would obviously not be adapted to meet the 
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second form of exploitation, and above all would no, 
appear to allow for that prompt counterattack upon 
which he rightly places so much emphasis. 

Captain Falls’ discussion of the defense is not, how. 
ever, confined to the “concrete circumstances” of the 
present situation. He first expresses a conviction that 
Clausewitz’s famous dictum, “Defense is the stronger 
form of war,” remains as true as ever “if taken as a gen- 
eralization applied to a ec period of time.” This js 
followed by a brief but excellent exposition of the main 
reasons that led Clausewitz to that conclusion. More. 
over, in his introduction to the second English edition, 
Captain Falls emphatically maintains that view in the 
face of heavy criticisms. Indeed, he confesses himself 
“wholly unrepentant,” adding-that “the theory of 
Clausewitz, by far the most go. Biers part of his work, 
is . . . little affected by changing circumstances.” Yer, 
the somewhat vague form of these statements shows that 
he is dimly aware of a problem involved in them, which 
he has not succeeded in formulating and resolving. 

That problem is briefly this: It does not seem possible, 
from principles, to predict the actual strength of the de- 
fense relative to that of the attack, “in the long” as in 
the short run. For its strength depends upon factual 
(sociological as well as technical) developments, which 
no general theory of war can possibly foresee. Actually, 
since Clausewitz wrote, the strength of the defense has 
undergone a profound fluctuation. First it rose in the 
World War to a superiority so overwhelming that it 
overthrew the delicate balance between the relative ad- 
vantages of attack and defense that plays such a funda- 
mental réle in Clausewitz’s ideas. Then, in the present 
war, it swung back again to a point which it is at the 
moment difficult to determine precisely. But this fluctu- 
ation has not been held against him merely because it 
seemed at first to go in iis direction. The excessive 
World War increase in the strength of the defense was 
erroneously hailed as a confirmation of his theory. 

If thus Clausewitz’s dictum does not apply to the 
concrete strength of the defense once and for all, to what 
does it apply? In order to get at that we have to dis- 
tinguish within the concrete strength of the defense at 
any given moment two fundamental elements, the basic 
and the technical. The basic element is what can be 
deduced by theory from its “innermost nature,” and 
therefore can be established once and forever. And this 
is the “essential superiority”. to which Clausewitz’s 
dictum refers. But this superiority is not the whole 
story. It can either be decreased or still further in- 
creased, or merely confirmed, by the technical element; 
that is, by the comparative strength of the technical 
means of attack and defense at any given moment, 
which necessarily changes continuously and cannot be 
determined in advance. In other words, instead of giv- 
ing us a dead formula to be unthinkingly applied to 
every situation, Clausewitz gives us the correct de- 
termination of the basic element in defense leaving it to 
us to determine its actual concrete strength in the light 
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f the technical as well as other considerations involved. 

[his interpretation is confirmed by the development 

f his ideas as we can trace it in his great work. In Book 

VI of On War on “defense,” in which we find the main 

of his ideas, and upon which Captain Falls bases 
vis is explanation, Clausewitz does not make quite clear 
“ wie he is thinking of the essential relationship be- 
tween attack and defense or of that relationship at his 
own time. If the nature of his statements had to be de- 
termined in accordance with the classification with 
which this review begins, we would have to classify 
them under “general conditions of the age” rather than 
under the “most general elements of war.” But this book, 
as so many of his interpreters have overlooked, does not 
give vs his ultimate ideas on the subject. For in the 
final note left by him with his uncompleted work this 
book is expressly singled out as not yet satisfying him 
and he indicates here that if he had been given time, he 
would have sought a fundamentally different solution. 
By good luck, we are able, through a precise analysis of 
some of the last passages he wrote, to glimpse w hat that 
“different solution” would have been. That solution 
would not only have meant the repudiation of some of 
the ideas most closely associated with his interpretation 
of the defense in Book VI, but would have traced back 
that superiority from the forms of warfare in his own age 
to its very roots, to its eternal essence. 

Superficially, Captain Falls’ interpretation of the su 
perior strength of the defense as being “in the long run” 
may seem not to differ greatly from its interpretation as 
the “essence.” In reality it is only the “essence” inte rpre- 
tation that enables us to grasp the profundity of Clause- 
witz's achievement. For of all the students of war he 
alone was not satished with a “surface” elucidation. 

The ultimate essence, however, Clausewitz found, 
not in the fundamental elements themselves, but in the 
“act of war as a whole.” For it is the varying “inner 
structure” of the “act of war as a whole” that constitutes 
the ultimate reality which determines the significance 
in its particular historical context of the individual ele 
ments: attack, defense, the time factor, the rdle of 
fortresses, etc. Therefore it is the peculiar structure of 
the different types of war—eighteenth century warfare, 
Napoleonic warfare, the arrested strategy of the World 
War, the blitzkrieg—that form the object of the study of 
war, and not the isolated individual elements, which 
have no absolute significance independent: of their con 
text. 

The early death of Clausewitz prevented his develop 
ment of these ideas to their full significance, and ae 
his successors failed to realize his full achievement, i 
particular his extension of military theory to saecons 
the most divergent types of war. But the tendency to 
envisage war as a whole, and not merely as a bundle of 
fragments torn out of all their contexts, was so deeply 
imbedded in the whole of his work, that it continued to 
mould and improve, consciously or unconsciously, the 
subsequent development of German military thought. 
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What this thought owes to him can best be seen 
from comparison to the wholly different development in 
France. There Jomini, by the mechanical sterility of his 
famous concept of the “principles of war,” which re 
duced military theory to an undefined bundle of such 
abstractions as “concentration,” “security,” and 
omy of force”—destroyed the conception of “war as a 
whole.” And thus was lost not only the fundamental 
distinction between strategy and tactics, but most im 
portant of all, between different strategic types of war. 

The result was that when the stalemate of the First 
World War upset the foundations of mobile strategy, 
the Germans soon realized the significance of what had 
happened and set out determined to recover not only 
the factual mobility upon which their superiority in the 
last hundred years had rested, but, above all, through 
the work of such men as von Seeckt, the spirit of mobile 
warfare that had been lost in the trenches. The French, 
not appreciating with equal keenness what had hap 
pened, did not see the necessity for a comparative intel 
lectual effort. They never got out of the intellectual rut 
of the trenches, continuing to muddle along in a con 
fused mixture of static and mobile war until they ran 
into that complete intellectual surprise of May, 1940. 

British military thought, as Captain Falls rightly says, 
has on the whole stood about halfway between the 
French and the German. Its common sense has always 
kept it from falling victim to the extremes of French 
rationalism and has made the principles of warfare in 
England something markedly more tough and concrete 
than in France. Yet its instinctive aversion to system 
atic thought has prevented it from deriving as much 
benefit from the German side as it might otherwise have 
done. Captain Falls, himself, in his analysis of modern 
warfare, does not reach the full benefit of its many bril 
liant insights simply through his failure to distinguish 
between types of strategy, and even in his chapter on 
defense, between strategic and tactical considerations. 

In the same manner his stimulating last chapter on 
“Immutable Realities” not only tends to identify strategy 
exclusively with mobile, and even with offensive mobile 
strategy, but winds up in its second part in an enunci 
ation of “principles,” although he is rightly chary of 
calling them by that name. On the other hand, among 
these principles we find as his personal contribution to 
military theory the concept of the “undeviating thrust.” 
This, if not actually a conception of strategy as the “act 
of war as a whole,” is a great step in that direction. 

These few observations cannot hope to do justice to 
the diverse range of questions raised by the brilliant 
study of Captain Falls, or the wealth of light he throws 
upon them. In particular they cannot hope to indicate 
the excellence of its unassuming style with its vivid 
imagery, and its striking formulations. On the rack of 
Clausewitz’s iron logic these subtler qualities are apt to 
be lost sight of. But it is high praise for Captain Falls 
that his work can be discussed in the light of the thought 


of that master of military thinking. 
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Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. SAvVILLE-SNEATH 


This is a must book for air raid wardens, air- 
craft spotters, and all others whose duties require 
them to look aloft. Complete descriptions of Ger- 
man. and British and American ships used by the 
RAF together with silhouettes and pictures. Over 
one million already sold in Great Britain! Order 
them by the dozen. 

$.25 
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Civil Air Defense 
By CoLoNEL A. M. PRENTISS 


The complete and up-to-date solution to the 
many technical problems pertaining to shelters 
and other means of protection. Detailed discus- 
sions of high explosives, incendiaries, gases, and 
protection for the home and industrial establish- 
ment. Fully illustrated. 


$2.75 


Blackouts 


The official data from the Office of Civil Defense. 
Prepared by the War Department with the assist- 
ance and advice of other Federal agencies. 


$.25 
ok: 


Air Raid Precautions 


The British guide to the air raid problem. Very 
complete and includes chapters on rescue parties, 
clearing of debris, structural defense, and care 
and custody of equipment, in addition to many 
other items. Illustrated. 


$3.00 
ok) 
Chemical Warfare 
By Curt WACHTEL 


The chemicals used in war with a discussion of 
treatment and protection. 


$4.00 
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Protective Construction 
Official data by Office of Civil Defense. 
$.25 


@ : 
State and Local Fire Defense 


Official data by Office of Civil Defense. 
$.10 
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The War and the World 


For Sale To Soldiers 
THE SOLDIER’S DIARY AND NOTEBOOK. By Cap- 
tain John B. Stanley. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1941. 64 Pages (and diary pages for a year 

with four days to the page); $.75. 

What is in this little book is not clearly apparent from 
its title. It combines a diary with selected military infor- 
mation. But I’m afraid it doesn’t do either of these things 
adequately. And there are no “notebook” pages in it at all. 

The diary allows five lines for each day of the year. 
This doesn’t give the average military diary keeper much 
room to put down his travels, adventures, and battles, or to 
ramble on a bit about his girl and his folks back home. 
However, many small diaries have no more writing space. 

The sixty- four pages of military information this book 
contains are not well selected and the data are incorrect or 
incomplete in a number of places. For example: In list- 
ing the arms and services, there is no mention of the 
Armored Forces, the Air Services (the Air Corps only is 
mentioned), or the Morale Branch. The Corps Areas and 
the states in them are listed, though they have been of only 
secondary military interest for over a year. The four field 
armies are also listed, one with headquarters in the wrong 
place. There is no mention of bases. A list of selected 
Amny schools for enlisted men contains two errors of place 
(the Finance School hasn’t been in Washington for near- 
ly two years). 

It is also hard to see just what governed the selection 
of the military terms for which definitions are given, for 
these run from “fox-hole” and “front” to “ballistics” and 
“logistics.” (Also “center of resistance” no longer appears 
in the Infantry Field Manual or the FSR.) I won't try to 
analyze the list of military slang but I’m afraid some of it 
is already obsolete. The matter on military vehicles is so 
brief as to be of small value whereas there is no mention 
of such matters as basic driving rules. 

On the whole, the military information, if it is intended 
mainly for enlisted men, could have been much better 
selected as well as more accurate. There is always a 
chance for a publisher to serve the national defense in 
issuing such a book for soldiers by endeavoring not mere- 
ly to fill space with general information but to cover the 
most vitally important matters. It is true that the excellent 
oficial Soldier’s Handbook, and the additional volumes 






























are issued to each enlisted man with 
the bulk of the information they first need in them. But 
selections of the most vital matters from these and other 
manuals could be made to fill a small space to excellent 
advantage—the main rules of battle and conduct for a 
soldier. The principal things, some of them matters of life 
and death, which the enlisted man needs to check over 
continually and keep in mind. 

I know it is possible to write such a little book because 
there are one or two such books. We don’t run to the small 
book much officially in this country. But our British Allies 
have some good brief outline manuals, and so have our 
Nazi enemies. 

There has been no intention on my part in this review 
to be harsh toward either the author or the publisher. But 
I agree with the editors of The Journat that it is an im 
portant duty of the magazine to go with especial thorough 
ness into the faults and inadequacies of books intended 
for wide sale to troops. And nowhere will there be louder 
praise of the first first-rate soldier’s book that comes off the 
presses. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company had a little book 
similar to The Soldier's Diary and Notebook, during the 
first World War, which doubtless many soldiers acquired, 
though it had faults similar to the present one. This pub 
lishing company has issued many excellent and standard 
works, for example, many editions of Roget’s Thesaurus, 
the synonym book which is on the shelf of probably nine 
out of ten people who habitually do writing or e: diting 
of any kind. I wish this little book could hove been as 
carefully prepared as some of the other valuable books 
of these publishers. But it is far below their usual standard 


for different arms, 
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The Official Dope On Blackouts 
BLACKOUTS. Prepared by the War Department with 


the assistance and advice of other Federal Agencies. 
Washington: United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
1941. Illustrations; Diagrams; 60 Pages; $ .25. 


This is the official dope, and it could hardly be more 
plainly and ably presented. The pamphlet, a large one, 
covers every side of blackouts, not only for the individual 
citizen, but for owners of buildings and factories and for 
those in charge of installations and transportation. 

There is naturally going to be a lot of sound material 
on this subject in newspapers and magazines, but what we 
have here is just about the whole story. The official 
agencies that prepared it were the office of the Chief of 



























and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 


Waterproof paper binding ... .$1.50 
Full cloth binding ............ 2.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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Infantry in Battle 


A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. It lends 
itself admirably to the use of instructors and stu- 


dents. 
$3.00 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 








Complete Tactics 
Infantry Rifle Battalion 


Tactics for the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies, and the battalion itself. By all 
odds the most important American tactical work 
in more than a decade. Every Infantry leader— 
officer and noncom—should thumb this book 
until he knows its contents perfectly. ~ 





Seventy-five cents 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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cal Civil Protection Committee. 

When blackouts first came up for extensive study afte, 
the bombing began in earnest in Europe, the only material 
available on it aside from a very few such books as Ciyjj 
Air Defense, by Colonel A. M. Prentiss, were pamphlets 
issued in Britain and France. Studies were immediate 
begun, however, toward the preparation of suitable Ameri 
can pamphlets. And since the organization of the U. § 
Office of Civilian Defense there has been a steady flow of 
well-prepared booklets containing the things the countn 
needs to know for its own local defenses. 

Blackouts contains no special material for commander 
and troops in army camps and posts, and doubtless special 
orders have been, or are now, forthcoming to cover the 
military side. But here, at least, is a book much of which 
is directly applicable in posts and camps. And since troops 
continually go to town, and on leave, it also has its direct 
application to the soldier as well as the civilian. 

Both the Office of Civilian Defense and the Governmen: 
Printing Office are to be congratulated on issuing in such 
excellent form the advice that will, if accepted in time 
save many a life and injury. It is certainly just as important 
for us in the Army to know these things by heart as anyone 
else. 
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Old Problems That Rise Anew 
SIGNPOSTS OF EXPERIENCE. By Major General 
William J. Snow. Washington: U. S. Field Arrtiller 
Association, 1941. 312 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


We are in a new war, and this time we have something 
of a real head start. Nevertheless, plenty of similar prob 
lems have arisen this time to vex us in much the same 
manner as they did in 1917. The author of this book, 
Major General Snow, our first Chief of Field Arrtiller 
walked right into a thousand wartime problems when he 
first entered his office as Chief of Field Artillery some time 
after the beginning of our earlier war. 

There are doubtless a number of INFANTRY JourNai 
readers who read “Signposts of Experience” when it ran in 
The Field Artillery Journal. The installments there brought 
forth much comment and all of it favorable, for Genera! 
Snow has written no ordinary military memoir. He has 
told of his World War years and problems with the 
greatest of frankness and the closest regard for accurate 
fact. His story of creating order out of tremendous disorde: 
and of the forceful actions that were sometimes required, 
and in general of the Washington picture of the First 
World War, is a book that every military reader will gain 
much genuine profit from. 


Se 
Sea-Land-Air Comparison 


THE DESTINY OF SEA POWER AND ITS INFLU 
ENCE ON LAND AND AIR POWER. By Lieutenant 
John Philips Cranwell. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1941. 262 Pages; $2.75. 


The author believes that since the mechanization o! 
armies, “and the introduction of the airplane into battle 


the three elements of power in war [land, sea and air] are 


much alike, both in their mission and their uses. There 
fore, he feels “the experience of one will be largely dupli: 
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ited in the experience of the others. Sea power has been 
n existence for centuries, and has played a dominating réle 
» conflicts between nations.” 

On the basis of the history of sea power Lieutenant Cran- 
vell endeavors to show how the phases of the growth of sea 
ower will be repeated, “or at least approximated, in the 

‘urther development of air power and land power.” 

lhe two purposes stated by the author in his foreword are 

“to discuss the réles which air power, land power, and 
ea power are playing in the present transitional period 
during which armies are still bound by the speed and in 
which both navies and air forces combine to exercise or dis- 
pute control of commerce,” and (2) “to indicate the shape 
that warfare will take when that transitional period has 
merged with the future and aviation has developed to the 
point which shipping reached many. years ago,” thus to 
provide “a foundation for a realistic, long-range air policy 
long the lines which maritime experience has shown to be 
sound.” 

Defining sea power as command and use of the sea and 
the means for that use, Lieutenant Cranwell finds that 
the submarine and the bomber have not altered, and will 
not alter the doctrine of sea power.” What these things 
have changed is the method of control of the sea. 

In an early chapter he describes how mechanization be 
gan afloat and follows it with another entitled “Mechani 
ration Comes Ashore,” and a third entitled “Mechanization 
Goes Aloft.” Of the three it seems to me that the chapters 
on the sea and on the air are excellent and accurate whereas 
the one on ground mechanization presents a somewhat 
oversimplified picture. He describes with reasonable accu 
racy the difficulties of control over the units of a motorized 
foot troop army in campaign and battle, but then he says 
the mechanization of armies, however, has provided them 
with the same kind of mobility and control hitherto enjoyed 
only by navies,” since there are fewer and larger units to 
control. It seems to me that naval units are so much bigger 
than mechanized units (basic units) that this comparison 
is a weak one. Moreover, any means of control used ef 
ficiently by mechanized units should also be equally avail 
able to motorized units, and if radio develops as it should, 
there should also be a much more efficient control of troops 
on foot than in the past. 

It also seems to me that the author's presentation of the 
cross-country capabilities of mechanized units is something 
of an exaggeration He admits that “the difficulties of 
terrain on land greatly exceed those of the water in retard 
ing movement,” but in his following description of the 
ability of tanks to “flatten hills” and otherwise cut across 
country, he doesn’t quite give us in full the limitations 
imposed by terrain on mechanized forces. 

Indeed, I feel that the general sea-land-air comparison 
which runs throughout the book does not quite come off. 
This, perhaps, is because the ratio of the irregularities of 

® the surface of the land to its area is so much higher than 
the ratio of obstacles to a similar area on the surface of the 
sea or to the expanse of navigable air above a similar sur 
face on the land. 

But I don’t want to indicate, in pointing out these 
things, that Lieutenant Cranwell’s book is in any way a 
careless or off-hand piece of work. For it is exactly the 
opposite. It is a brilliant and thoroughly readable study, 
with much about sea power and its history in it that every 
land commander should understand. It is in the tradition 
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The Impact of War 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


What war has meant to the United States in 
the past and what it means today. The finest 
modern book on our Government and its mili- 
tary strength. 


$2.50 








German Psychological 
Warfare 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary covering over 600 German books 
and articles dealing with the uses of psychology 
in selecting and training leaders and specialists. 
Published by the Committee for National Mo- 
rale. 


$2.50 








Winged Warfare 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. 

$3.00 


BINDERS 


For 
Army Regulations 
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Designed especially for War Depart- 
ment publications. 
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Armies on Wheels 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Military critic of The Detroit News 


The most brilliant thought on today’s 
warfare, including comment on the first 
few months of the Russian campaign. Re- 
viewed on page 83. 


$2.50 








The Nature of Modern 


Warfare 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


The leading British military critic analyzes 
modern war. 


$1.25 








Two Good Books by General 


Sir Archibald Wavell 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness . . $3.00 
Generals and Generalship. . . ._ .50 








An Informative and 
Readable Series 


What the Citizen Should 


Know About Our— 
Army, By Lt. Harvey S. Ford. . . $2.00 
Navy, By Hanson W. Baldwin . . 2.00 


Coast Guard, By Hickman Powell .- 2.00 
Marines, By Capt. John H. Craige . 2.00 


Arms and Weapons, 
By Maj. James E. Hicks. . . 2.50 


of its writer's main foundations for his general thesis w;lj 
hold water, nearly everything else he says most cert. inh 
will. 

Among other good things, The Destiny of Sea Powe; 
And Its Influence On Land and Air Power contains wha; 
are probably the clearest descriptions of visibility from hips 
and planes yet written. These passages now have particular 
interest with reference to our war in the Pacific. 

One of the author’s main conclusions is that “the land 
and the sea and the sky are of almost equal importance 
in the combat operations of a great war between powerful 
nations, or coalitions of powers.” This will be true, he says. 
until planes can carry “the cargoes of vessels and strike with 
the blows of battleships.” He also believes that forces of 
the air will eventually control the seas but not for some 
time to come. 
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Getting the Money and Goods 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN DEFENSE. B, 
Seymour E. Harris. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
Inc., 1941. 344 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


I wouldn’t advise anybody to tackle this book without 
first acquiring a reasonably complete knowledge of eco 
nomic terms. At the same time, from what I as a most 
amateur intruder into the economic field could glean from 
its pages as to how we are going to produce and pay for 
the stuff we need for this war, I am right certain that Pro 
fessor Harris knows very well what he’s writing about, and 
uses the economic terminology with a clear idea of what 
every word is meant to mean. 

It never worries the average military reader very much 
how a war or a proper defense is going to be paid for. And 
anyway that isn’t the most important thing. The most im 
portant thing, of course, as we have all felt for a year and a 
half, is how fast we can get the tools of war we need. But 
both are important questions and Professor Harris covers 
them both. The answers are so complicated, however-—it's 
no fault of Professor Harris’s for that’s the way production 
and money are in our civilization—that a comprehensive 
study of the whole situation has to go into a thousand mat- 
ters. A military situation where large units are involved 
is hardly as complicated as a monetary situation where 
the tens of billions of national income and national pro 
duction are involved. 

Professor Harris winds up with a criticism of the de 
fense program which, of course, was written before we 
were at war, though I cannot see that the coming of war 
affects his criticism much. Here is one good passage from 
his final chapter: “Our government is a large and rumbling 
agglomeration of specialized departments and institutions. 
It is now faced with the problem of determining and con 
trolling the size and composition of the national income 
a job ultimate in the degree of coérdination required. It is 
not surprising then that institutions, long trained in 4 
partial and limited function, have been slow to adapt them 
selves to their proper réle in a defensive economy.” In 
this final chapter too the author, as in a number of other 
places in his k, offers what appear to be practical sug 
gestions for doing things in other ways than they are now 
being done. For example, he works out a method of taxing 
automobiles in such a way that it will not only reduce the 
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sumption of them but produce a sizable yield of new 
xes to the government. The author likes the scheme of 
N. Keynes, the British economist, by which a fraction of 
ery body’s pay is required to be held back, thus to prevent 
ere being too much money to spend in comparison with 
e amount of stuff there is to spend it for. Professor Harris 
eps toa mild tone but it is easy to see that he thinks some 
¢ changes have got to come and come very soon in the 
ethods of handling our enormous economic problems. 
Perhaps pretty soon we will find some of these grave mat 
ters put in laymen’s language. They are matters that affect 
; all, in the service and out. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECON 
OMY. By Merle Fainsod and Lincoln Gordon. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1941. 821 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. 

Without a clear knowledge of the long growth and 
many legislative steps that have brought us to the present 
degree of government regulation of our national economy, 
it is sometimes easy to feel that there are a lot of agencies 
in Washington whose principal activities appear to be “in 
terference with business.” These regulatory agencies be 
gan to be established over fifty years ago, and one by one, 
Congress has set them up since then by law; their business 
is to regulate. And regulation often does mean, legally, in 
terference. 

This is a clearly written account of how and why these 
bodies were established, and of how they have worked out. 
We have what the authors call a “mixed” economy. This 
is “an economy in which public enterprise partially gov 
ernment-controlled, private enterprise, and relatively un 
controlled private enterprise all exist side by side.” In their 
final chapter the authors discuss the problems of such an 
economy and the effect of the present war upon it. They 
believe that the economic problems of the future can be 
solved in a manner which is “in keeping with the traditional 
values of the democratic political order.” 
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PREFACE TO PREPAREDNESS. By C. Leonard Hoag, 
Ph.D. Washington: American Council of Public Af 
fairs, 1941. 205 Pages; $3.00. 


This book goes back to 1922 and shows us very plainly 
what we thought about the Disarmament Conference of 
that year. Just as plainly also, it brings out the lack of 
knowledge then displayed by statesmen, as Rear Admiral 
Yarnell points out in his introduction, and the lack of 
knowledge likewise displayed by the press and people in 
general, of the relation between national policy and the 
armed forces. In any attempt to understand how we got the 


way we are today, this book has its place. 
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MODERN PUBLICITY IN WAR. By John Gloag. New 
York: The Studio Publications, 1941. 128 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $4.50. 


Advertising has largely continued in Great Britain de 
spite the fact that many well-known firms have had little 
or nothing to sell or have had to be very far behind in 
their orders because of their work on war materials. There 
have been two reasons for this, as explained by Sir Cecil 
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New 


INFANTRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS 


Just revised, with numerous 1941 changes! 


This 346-page edition includes not only the 
complete up-to-date text of the new Infantry 
Drill Regulations but also additional material 
useful to soldiers of every grade. 

Fabkote binding 
Cloth binding 


Discount on quantity orders 


50c postpaid 
75¢ postpaid 


Ask for it at your Post Exchange or order 
direct from The Infantry Journal mentioning 
No. 202. 








Douhet and Aerial 
Warfare 


By LOUIS A. SIGAUD 


An examination of the Douhet doctrine in 
the light of 1941. 


$1.75 








Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—-readable—accurate. 


$3.00 








The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
d 


and old. 


$2.50 
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THE 
OFFICER'S 
GUIDE 


The soundest and most complete hand- 
book for the officer — young and old. 
Especially valuable to the new officer 


and the officer candidate. 390 pages. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


First Station 

Orientation 

Uniforms and Equipment 
Assumption of Command 

Mess Management 

Supply 

Military Courtesy 

Customs of the Service 

Pay and Allowances 

Leaves of Absence, Promotion, Retirement 
Efficiency Reports 

Foreign Service 

Army Educational System 
Privileges, Rights, and Restrictions of Officers 
Participation in Post Activities 

Life Insurance Analysis 

Provisions in Anticipation of Death 
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The National Guard 

The Organized Reserves 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
A Background for Peace and War 


Analysis of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940 


The Man Selected for Service 
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Army Posts in Each State and Territory 
Special Military Symbols and Abbreviations 


Index ae 
$2.50 


Ask for it at the Post Exchange or order direct 
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M. Weir, in his introduction to this book. One reason jx 
simply to keep the public from forgetting that a firm is stil} 
in business. The other is to keep things normal or as normal 
as possible in war. Restrictions of space and paper have 
cut down the size of advertisements, and naturally their 
contents have been greatly affected. 

This book contains an interesting study of wartime ad. 
vertising and several hundred examples showing how 
British firms have met the problem. Some of them have 
done a most amusing job of it. 

pe 


WOMEN OF ENGLAND. By Margaret Biddle. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. 99 Pages; Illustrated 
$1.75. 

We hear a great deal about the activities of women in 
wartime England. We know that there are numerous corps 
in uniform doing different kinds of war work, much of it 
of high importance in the national defense. Here Mrs 
Biddle straightens them all out for us in an informal and 
readable manner. The excellent photographs as well as the 
text help us to see the major contribution of women in 
Britain’s greatest war. The book is also a most attractive 
piece of printing. chee, te 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN THE WAR. By Bernard 

M. Baruch. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 477 

Pages; Index; $5.00. 


This is a reprint of Mr. Baruch’s report on American 
Industry In The War, but to it have been added late: 
writings of Mr. Baruch during the 1930's on the same 
general subject. The immensities of the problems of direct 
ing the industrial output of the United States into our 
emergency effort are made plainer here, by a man who 
handled their direction in another great emergency, than 
in any other printed work. 
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DAKAR: OUTPOST OF TWO HEMISPHERES. By 
Emil Lengyel. New York: Random House, 1941. 30! 
Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Though this book may exaggerate somewhat the rela 
tive importance of Dakar the author has done an interesting 
job of assembling data on the African port. He includes a 
quotation from a German author, printed early in 1940, in 
which the defenses of Dakar and the region around it are 
discussed. The final chapter covers briefly the Azores, the 
Canaries, the Cape Verde islands, the Madeira islands, and 
other important outposts in the Atlantic. The book is of 


much interest to the military reader. 


J ie 
DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL UNITY. Edited by 


William T. Hutchinson. Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1941. 132 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


A series of informative lectures by six experts in their 
fields, which are international law, politics, the press, bus’ 
ness, organized labor, and agriculture. 
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IN PEACE AND WAR. By Alice Crew Gall. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1941. 278 Pages; $2.00. 


The story of the International Red Cross from the time 
of its inception three-quarters of a century ago up to 1941. 
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A Fine One-Volume History 


CONFLICT: THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
George Fort Milton. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1941. 403 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


Why we have never had a first-rate history of the Civil 
War ina single volume before (there is a good British one) 
s a question only the historians can answer. But here it is 
now, and it is good to read even in the midst of another 
sreat war. The soldier-reader will particularly like it be- 
cause it gives much on the war itself and what the great 
leaders did with their troops though the political side is by 
no means neglected. Indeed, Mr. Milton has struck a nice 
balance here. 

It was Mr. Milton’s endeavor, as he says in his foreword, 
to survey more than the fog of battle, the sweat of marches, 
the blood of field hospitals, and hurried burying grounds.” 
‘| propose,” he continues, “to contrast the antagonists in 
their various essential aspects; describe some of the con- 
tants and variables of the conflict; to limn the chief per- 
sonalities, civil as well as military, in the management of the 
two nations; in other words, to give a picture of the Civil 
War as a whole—the war on land, at sea, in diplomacy, in 
the spirit of the people, the employment of their material 
and psychic strength. . . .” Mr. Milton has done all this 
and done it splendidly. But it is nevertheless as I have said 
-he shows us well the soldiers’ war, the physical struggle 
itself. And in so doing he proves himself most able at omit- 
ting unnecessary detail. 

It's a book for the Army man’s library. And for those 
who find rest in the midst of one war by reading of those of 
the past, as many do, it is most certainly to be recom- 


mended. 
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In Another War 


CENSORSHIP, 1917. By James R. Mock. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. 240 Pages; Index; 
$2.50. 


The particular value of this book lies in its unbiased pres- 
entation of the facts it tells. Dr. Mock believes that censor- 
ship has one great danger, its tendency to carry over after 
the war. It was too severe, he feels, in World War I, and a 
reading of his carefully selected facts and case histories very 
much bears him out. In his introductory chapter he points 
to the present British type of censorship as one that leaves 
a considerable degree of freedom of discussion and at the 
same time controls the information that might be of assist- 
ance to the enemy. 

“Everyone with understanding of realities,” concludes 
Dr. Mock, “knows that censorship is necessary in wartime. 
But Americans, remembering the evils of the censorship 
carry-over from World War I, should steadfastly resolve 
in the midst of whatever crisis, that with the end of the 
crisis civil liberty of this country shall have a new birth.” 
Dr. Mock has written a readable and understanding study 


here. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CONSTANT IN LIVING. By F. 
Matthias Alexander. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1941. 244 Pages; $2.50. 


This author has had unusual success in the practical ap- 
plication of his theories of the correct use of the body and 
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Orders 


This is one of a series of instructional 
pamphlets published by The Book Service 
of the Adjutant General’s School as an aid 
to better administration. 

The booklet contains a brief description 
of the mechanics and uses of general orders, 
special orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins. This is followed by forty-five 
specimens of typical administrative orders. 

Every adjutant and sergeant-major will 
find this one of the most valued tools of his 
trade. 

35¢ 








Indian-Fighting Army 
By CAPTAIN FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A first-rate “Western” on the army that won 
the Western Plains. 


$3.50 





Civil Air Defense 


By COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 





This is the first authoritative American work 
to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 


$2.75 








The Army of the Future 
By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 
land. 

$2.00 








America and Total War 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. 


$3.00 
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Signposts of Experience 


The World War Memoirs of 
MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW, 
Chief of Field Artillery, 1918-1927. 


Indispensable if you want to understand the 
roblems of rearmament and personnel expansion. 
This will always be an important and highly read- 
able source book on one phase of our last great 
military effort. 


$2.75 








How to Become an 


Officer, U. S. Army 


By MAJOR ARTHUR VOLLMER 


A plain explanation of how to win your 
commission. 


$1.00 








Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully illustrated work on the insignia of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs 
in your dayroom library. 


$1.50 








Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


A returned correspondent gives you a picture 
of Nazi Germany as it is today. 


$2.50 
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January 


the mind, and the correction of habit. He teaches 2» jp, 
direct apprcach to the correction of habit. It seems 
amount to replacing a poor habit by a good one, rather than 
the actual “correction” of the poor habit. His methods jp 
volve in particular correct posture of the body, and his 
ideas have been incorporated in the physical training of 
the British Army. 
EE? ee 


PROCEED, SERGEANT LAMB. By Robert Grave, 
New York: Random House, 1941. 322 Pages; $2.50 


Proceed, Sergeant Lamb is a sequel to Sergeant |amb' 
America. However, the story stands by itself and is equal 
to the first book on Sergeant Lamb in every respect. Both 
books, written generally in the style of historical novels, are 
based on an actual Revolutionary character named Ser 
geant Lamb who wrote two books of memoirs over a cen 
tury ago after fighting through the American Revolution 
as a British soldier. Naturally Mr. Graves’ own stories of 
Sergeant Lamb show us the Revolutionary days and battles 
from a different viewpoint than the usual, and are written 
with the vigor and stylistic qualities of his earlier works 
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A BALCONY IN CHARLESTON. By Mary Scott Saint 
Amand. Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1941. $3.00 


The many in our Army who love this old city will thor. 
oughly enjoy this intimate book about it published by the 


printers of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Aven 
Craven. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 194] 
143 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


A little book with the salt of American democracy in it 
It contains, however, a historical view that does not in 
clude the implications to democracy of our habitual neglec 
of National Defense. 
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THE STRATEGY OF FREEDOM. By Harold J. Laski 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 144 Pages; $1.50 


An open letter to American youth. A strong statement 
of Britain’s aims and principles by a prominent British 
Socialist. 

1 4 4 
PLAIN WORDS ABOUT VENEREAL DISEASE. By 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran, MD, and Assistant 

Surgeon General R. A. Vonderlehr, MD. New York 

Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 226 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


This book by the Surgeon General and the Assistant Sur 
geon General of the U. S. Public Health Service contains 
much fact and argument. At the time of its appearance it 
was so widely reviewed and commented upon in the 
newspapers that I need not go into it in detail here. Cer 
tainly our Army has long been aware of the problem the 
Surgeon General and Assistant Surgeon General discuss 


Ae ea 
THE UNIFORM OF GLORY. By Percival Christopher 
Wren. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Company, !9%! 
311 Pages; $2.50. 


A war novel by the author of Beau Geste. 
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iE RIO CASINO INTRIGUE. By Van Wyck Mason. 





New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 
2.00. 

\lajor Hugh North, of Military Intelligence, in Brazil, 
, as much action and as many beautiful international 
1en as usual. 


302 Pages; 
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WASHINGTON DATELINE. By Delbert Clark. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1941. 314 Pages; 
Index; $3.00. 

[he manager of the Washington bureau of The New 

York Times tells, with many amusing and interesting 

stories, how the Washington correspondents operate. 
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THE OAKEN HEART. By Margery Allingham. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 305 Pages; 
$3.00. 

Wartime novel by a witty English writer of detective 
stories. 
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SONGS OF YESTERDAY. By Philip D. Jordan and Lil- 


lian Kessler. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 1941. 392 Pages; $3.00. 


These are not the well-known songs, but the popular 
songs of old that have long since been forgotten. Some of 
them may be worth reviving, but a whole lot of them were 
better left buried in the musical museums. 


. 7 4 
THE DOCTORS MAYO. By H. B. Clapesattle. Minne- 


apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 712 Pages; 


yc 


93./). 


\ thick book of intimate details about three of America’s 
® most famous doctors. There is a good deal of physicians’ 
language in it but in simplified form, and it is surely a re- 
markable and heartening story of the splendid accomplish- 
ments of the Mayos. 
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AMERICA’S LAST KING. By Manfred S. Guttmacher, 
MD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 426 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 

A very complete interpretation of King George III. The 
author examines closely the insanity of the British Revolu- 


tionary king, and includes much new material on the sub 
ject not used before in any books on this monarch. 
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PIERRE LAVAL. By Henry Torres. 
University Press, 1941. 


New York: Oxford 
265 Pages; $2.50. 


A full: length account of the Vichy leader by one of the 
best-known writers of Free France. 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 271 
Pages; $2.50. 


lhe best of this first-rate novelist’s war efforts. 
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Manual of Mess 
Management 


Here is a new book that will help you achieve 
a properly managed mess. It is the Te book 
that covers the ‘entire field of cooki aking, 
care and inspection of subsistence, and practical 
management. Fully illustrated. 


$2.00 








The Soldier and the Law 


By MAJOR J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 


This is the complete guide for every enlisted 
man, noncom, and officer. The book contains 
complete examples of board and court records 
and forms of every kind. Also over 100 pages 
of military law that explain what this law is and 
how we are governed by it. 

The book will be of great value to court and 
board members, adjutants, sergeants major, and 
headquarters and unit clerks of all arms and 
services. 

$1.50 





American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


Text 
Maps 


Volume I: 
Volume II: 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 








Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


. $3.00 
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C1 Checklist 


The only summary in print of those 
varied duties that come under the head 
of “housekeeping.” While part of the 
administrative duties listed are prescribed 
in regulations, the larger part consists of 
those unwritten administrative customs 
that have gradually evolved into more or 


less standard practice. 


Here are just a few of the subjects: 


The company commander and his officers 
The administrative officer 

The mess officer 

The athletic and recreation officer 

The first sergeant 

The supply sergeant 

The mess sergeant 

The noncom in charge of quarters 

The company clerk 

The kitchen police and dining room orderly 
The man in charge of the heating plant 
The dayroom orderly 


25c for single copies, postpaid 


QUANTITY ORDERS 
1 to 10 copies: 25c each 
11 to 50 copies: 20c each 


51 or more copies: 17c each 
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Broad Conception of the Future 


GRAND STRATEGY. By H. A. Sargeaunt and G 
West. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
246 Pages; $2.00. 


These authors ask, “How can the democracies win 
the present war and its peace in such fashion that a third 
world war is not inevitable?” It is certainly well to giv 
thought to this, even while we are fighting. Indeed, oy 
Commander-in-Chief expressed the same thought when he 
said in his speech before Congress asking for a declaratioy 
of war, that it was our job now to drive forward with ou: 
full strength and make certain at this time that our foes can 
never attack us treacherously again. 

“Grand Strategy,” these authors say, “deals with th 
ever-changing connections between war and the society 
where war occurs.” We may begin with certain war aims 
they believe. But as the war goes on, “possible and prac 
tical war aims are continually being altered and limited 
“Grand strategy,” the authors go on to say, “defines the 
possible range of any particular war in its effect on the resi 
of society. It underlines and marks the obtainable from the 
unobtainable. . . .” The victories we win, they feel, will 
not be sufficient of themselves nor will the actual militan 
winning of the war be sufficient unless victory is “backed 
by real national efficiency.” And again, “the only lasting 
victory we can gain over Naziism is to make it obsolete 
We must make it a millstone around the necks of the 
Germans. We must make them curse the day when they 
were born to it, because it drags them back in the race 
for progress. That is the true meaning of victory in the 
present war. . . . The democracies cannot really desire 
dominate except as a model in world reconstruction.” On 
the whole, Grand Strategy is a thought-provoking book 
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Where Freedom Came From 


FOUNTAINHEADS OF FREEDOM. By Irwin Edman 
with the collaboration of Herbert W. Schneider. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 576 Pages; Index 
$3.75. 

“In the present crisis,” believes this leading American 
philosopher, “it is well to look back on the history of the 
Democratic idea and to see that, where courage and inte! 
ligence and united good will were brought to bear . 
perils of internal diseases and outside enemies have been 
surmounted before. The ideal is too deeply imbedded in 
history and in human nature to be extinguished. It flickers 
but flames again. The flame is rising now, and by it the 
future is reassuringly lighted.” 

The author devotes the first third of his book to discus 
sion of freedom through the ages. The rest of the book 
consists of selected passages beginning with the prophets of 
Israel and ending with living authors. 

v 7 7 

THE WAR: SECOND YEAR: By Edgar McInnis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 318 Pages; Index 
Appendix; $2.00. 


This appears to be a much better job than The War 
First Year. However, the descriptions of the military cam 
paigns are not given in any full detail for the militar 
reader. The book is, however, a clear summary of the years 
facts. 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS 





Important Books and Manuals 
of the Month 


We are adding to our list this month nearly 100 
more Field and Technical Manuals. Our list is now a 
complete one of all the official manuals in print except 
for two series of Technical Manuals. We have not 
listed in full the long series of Ordnance pamphlets 
running from TM 9-225 to 9-2900 which give the 
detailed nomenclature and instructions for the care of 
some fifty different weapons and pieces of ordnance 
equipment. And we have not listed the similar series 
of Quartermaster Technical Manuals, running from 
lM 10-1100 to 10-1705 which give the detailed nomen- 
clature and other instructions concerning vehicles. The 
JournaL can, however, furnish any manuals in print 
from either of these series. 


Notes on New Books 


Modern Battle, by Major Paul W. Thompson, which 
we announced last month, was unexpectedly delayed 
for about three weeks. It is now on hand and we have 
filled all back orders on it. It is the only book of mod- 
ern combat accounts yet published. We are now at 
war with the very Nazi Army about which this book 
goes into such detail. 


The German Army, by Dr. Herbert Rosinski, is 
again in print. This is the only one-volume book in 
English on the German Army which shows how it 
developed and what its bases are in history. The first 
printing was exhausted several months ago and we 
have been trying hard ever since to obtain more copies. 
We had a hurry call for several copies for the War 
Department not long ago and couldn't find one in any 
book store in Washington. The author of The German 


Army has intimate know rede of his subject. 


Blackouts (25 cents), the official pamphlet prepared 
by War Department agencies and just issued by the 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, is what you might 
call a “must” for every company and similar unit. It 
has everything in it that troops should know if they 
happe n to be in a raid when they are in town. Much 
of it is also applicable in post and camp. 


Signposts of E -xperience, by Major General William 
J. Snow ($2.75), just published by the U. S. Field 
Artillery Aauinaten. is an addition of much value to 
American military writing. Sooner or later to every 
man in the Army may come the job of taking charge 
of some activity during a period of expansion. The 
things General Snow tells about will encourage and 
assist every leader who may some day have such re 
sponsibilities. Moreover, General Snow tells his ex 
periences in an alert and highly interesting manner and 
he is thoroughly frank also regarding the big hz appen 
ings he describes. Signposts of Experience is reviewed 
on page 84. 


Conflict: The American Civil War. George Fort Mil 
ton’s new one-volume history is reviewed on page 89 
There isn’t anything dull or heavy about this history of 
another war. It’s good reading for peacetime or war 
time either. This is the first time we've added a book 
on a former war to our list since The Journat first be 
gan publishing its monthly booklist. The main idea of 
the list is to keep available to Army readers every first 
rate useful book on war. But this Civil War history is 
unique in being the first good account of that war in 
a single volume—something that has long been needed 

















BINDERS 


97 Inf. Journal Binder (6 issues) 


98 Army Regulations Binder, Standard type. 
99 Field Manual Binder 


100 Technical Manual Binder 


* *&* © 


(20% discount on binders only, in lots of 10 
or more, f.o.b. Washington) 


EF 
| 
| FIELD AND TECHNICAL MANUALS 


General-Use Manuals 


5- 20) Camouflage 
5- 


25) Explosives & Demolitions ...  .2 















Il 
Hl 
HI 
5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation . ee 2) 
7 (21- 6 ) List of Trng. Publications. Ad f 
8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid 25 | 
** 9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing 1S | 
** 10 (21- 20) Physical Training ... 30 | | 
** 13 (21- 35) Sketching ......... 20 
** 14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack. .20 | 
** 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport ... 20 | 
** 36 (26- 5 ) Interior Guard Duty . pa 10 | 
38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare..... 20 
39 (28- 5 ) The Band ...... is i 
41 (100-5 ) FSR, Operations 35 
** 42 (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders 






























(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars®* : one star indicates othes helpful ¢ texts.) 












































¥ 43 (100-10) Field Serv. Reg. Administration 
** 73 (21- 25) Elementary Map & Aerial 
Photo Reading 
Military Training 
Opns. in Snow & Extreme Cold 
Arctic Manual (2 vols.).... 
Field Fortifications ........ 
Advanced Map & Air Photo. 
Military Courtesy & Disc. ... 
Soldier's Handbook 
Army Postal Service 
Dog Team Transport 
Military Government ...... 
Mil. Chemicals & Agents... . 
Treatment Casualties, Chemicals 
Target Materials & Ranges. . 
Military Explosives 
Mess Management ......... 
Insp. Subsistence Supplies. . 
Inspection of Shoes ... 
Storage and Issue ... 
Property Accounting . 
The Army Cook ... 
The Army Baker ... 
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(10-250) 
(10-310) 
(10-405) 
(10-410) 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W.. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send the following items: 
(LIST BOOK NUMBERS ONLY) 
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The Motor Vehicle ........ 
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Internal Combustion Engine. . 
Diesel Engines & Fuels 
Automotive Electricity ...... 
Automotive Transmissions .. , 
Hand, Measuring, Power Tools 
Administration 
The Chaplain 
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Spanish Military Dictionary. . 
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Organ. & Tactics of Inf. .... 
Springfield Rifle ........... 
Browning Autorifle, w/bipod. 
Browning Autorifle, w/o bipod 
Bayonet 
Hand Grenades 
Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45... 
Thompson Submachine Gun. . 
Cal. .40 MG, HB, Ground... 
Cal. .30 MG, HB, Mtd. in 

Combat Vehicles ........ 
Browning, MG 1917 ...... 
Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground... 
Cal. .50 MG, HB, Mtd. in 

Combat Vehicles ......... 
7-mm. AT Gun, M3 
-mm. Gun, M1916 
60-mm. Mortar M2 .. 
81-mm. Mortar ee 
AT Co., Rifle Regt. ........ 
Service Co. & Med. Det. .... 
37-mm. Gun, Mtd. in Tanks. 
Hq. Co., Intelligence, 

and Sig. Comm. ......... 
Infantry Drill Regulations. . . 
Revolver, Colt & S&W, 1917 
Caliber .50 MG, M2 
Caliber .22 Rifle 
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MANUALS FOR OTHER ARMS 


Air Forces 
Rac Diaveeeiee ... . . . . . 
Air Reviews & Inspections. . . 
Air Navigation ............ 
Basic Photography 
Aerial Photography ........ 
Weather Manual For Pilots. 
Theory of Ballooning 
Hydrogen 
Airship Aerodynamics 
IR Bie bait aa see's c's 
Theory of Flight 
Aircraft Electrical Systems. . . . 
Aircr. Engine Operation & T est 
Airplane Structures 
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(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**; one star indicates other helpful texts. ) 
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-412) Aircraft Propellers 
-413) Aircraft Instruments 
= ee eee 
-421) Milling Mach., Shapers, 
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Grinding Machines ok 
Heat Treating & Metal Insp. 
Aircraft Sheet Metal Work. 
Parachutes, Fabrics, Clothing. 
Link Trainer Oper. & Training 
Radiotelephone Procedure . 
Physical Fitness & Flying 
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Cavalry 
Horse Cavalry 
Mech. Cav. Elements . 
Employment of Cavalry 
The Horseshoer 
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Chemical Warfare 
10) Chem. Warfare Gunners’ Exam 
15) Chem. Warfare Supply 

& Field Service . 
Weather and Chemicals 
Storage & Shipment of Chem. 
Smokes & Tear Gas in Trng 
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Coast Artillery 

Seacoast Arty. Gunnery 

Seacoast Arty. Fire Control 

Seacoast Arty. Formations, 
Inspec., Service 

25) Service of 155-mm. Gun 

35) Service of 14-in. ry Gun 

40) Service of 12-in. ry Mortar 

- 45) Service of 12-in. ry Gun 

- 50) Service of 8-in. ry Gun 

55) Service of 12-in. Fixed Mortar 

60) Service of 12-in. Barbette Gun 

65) Service of 10-in. Disap. Gun. 

70) Service of 6-in. Disap. Gun 

75) Service of 6-in. Barbette Gun. 

80) Service of 12- & 14-in 
Disap. Guns 

Serv. of 16-in. Gun and How. 

Serv. of 3-in. Rapid-fire Gun 

AA Arty.: Organ. & Tactics 

AA Arty.: Pos. & Control 
Searchlights 

AA Gunnery & Control, 
Automatic Weapons ... 

AA Operation, Searchlights 

AA Formation, Inspects, Serv. 

Serv. of 3-in. AA Gun.. 

Serv. of 104-mm. AA Gun 

Marksmanship, AA MG 

Serv. of 37-mm. AA Gun 

Exam. For Gunners 
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